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Some Thots on the Eradication of the Sheep Ticks 
vool By LeROY D. SWINGLE, University of Utah 
tion} rr is not possible to successfully raise thought is, that sheep ticks are raised the absolute poisonous effects of the 
ould] | both sheep and sheep ticks. The one at the expense of mutton. dips upon the tissues of the tick. There 
¢ re} will be raised at the expense of the But while this damage is recognized, are doubtless many poisonous drugs 
” is other. While no one is purposely rais- there seems to be doubt among the that would prove destructive to 
vail. ing large crops of sheep ticks, yetsome sheepmen of the possibility of ridding the tick if they could be readi- 
Pur} ould consistently boast of their suc- their flocks of this pest. Letters indi- ly brought in contact with their 
Tug: | cess along this line. It is certain, how- cate that they still lack sufficient tissues. Such drugs are very in- 
cet-l wer, that success in their intentional knowledge to deal successfully with jurious to the tissues of higher ani- 
athly industry, sheepraising, is not entirely the tick. Yet sufficient knowl- mals when they are applied to them by 
0865 F utisfactory. The sheep tick is a very edge is available, the difficult be- injection into the circulation or by 
mn Of} mall animal when placed alongside a ing to disseminate it without compul- absorption through the digestive tract. 
tates sheep, a sack of grain and a bale of hay. sory dipping. I believe that my ar- There is reason to believe that they 
s aI jt is so small that no one considers ticles on the sheep tick published inthe would be equally destructive of the tis- 
uired | its rations when he gives a meas- National Wool Grower of August and _ sues of the sheep tick, were they to be 
qual-}ure of grain to a sheep. Nev- brought into actual contact with 
matly}etheless, as surely as a_ tick is them. In the case of the sheep tick, 
Te iN} present on the sheep, some of that there are three methods by 
Col} rain goes to make muscle, fat which the drug may _ enter 
n the} and energy in that tick. A very the tissues—by absorption, 
ormé!| small amount to be sure. Were by respiration and by ingestion. In 
there but one tick on a sheep, but the case of an insoluble arsenic 
 Eng-§ one sheep in a flock and but one powder dip, the method is almost 
Souti| day in a year, we could afford to entirely. by ingestion after the 
much} close our eyes to the yearly cost wool is dry. Arsenic is very 
thos} of supporting this tick. But let slowly excreted and so there is 
Statt'Pis look at the facts, 365 days in a toxic accumulation as a result 
at t! Pie year, 20,000 sheep in the flock of the ticks occasionally swallow- 
ia aN find 200 ticks on each sheep. ing small particles of the powder 
ective (This is not to be regarded as in the wool. Nicotine sulphate 
| mutiimote than a successful crops of in solution is taken in almost en- 
Sout ticks.) According to my experi- tirely by absorption,, pens is t 
5 «Whence it is safe to conclude that sived Ppereirces. of corrosive sbi gS 
on "fech sheep tick will suck at least The Ticks on 20,000 Sheep Consume 13 Tons of Blood Annually. tar and cresol dips fe “Liquids 
rman)foe-eighth of a drop of blood per which ‘give, off gases, ® hence 
nmatkiday, From these data by mathemati- September, 1913, give sufficient knowl- enter ‘both by » ‘absorption by 
mpomfcal calculation, we find that the ticks edge for uniform success in dealing respiration. They giye“off dead- 
vy thillin this flock of sheep appropriate year- with the sheep tick. The facts there ly. fumes which readily gain ac- 
the Hlythe insignificant (?) quantity of stated have not been disproved, but cess to the tissues through the 
ing tiiebout 13 tons of blood. If we con- rather confirmed by more recent work. breathing system. ‘The sheep. tick is 
- pullelisier blood as worth 10.cents a pound, This work has brought forth new covered with a horny, impervious skin. 
d ther al—this would not appear to be too light upon the action of fluid dips. Of There are a few openings through this 
hat Wage a price from the standpoint of these the coal-tar preparations are skin. The most important of these 
tonomics—the value is $2,600.00. The proving especially efficient. They not from the standpoint of the eradication 
Py meaning that these figures have only exercise an energetic, specific of the tick with liquid dips are those 
lary "Bthat this flock of sheep, if it had been toxicity, but their peculiar volatility connected with air tubes that pass into 
‘ime # me from ticks, would have been worth renders them especially effective. Cre- the tissues of the tick.. These are 
yes “4 fmutton $2,600.00 more than it is. sol shares, though I believe to a less filled with air and are so small that-it 
aters 1 


Pe ticks could be permanently eradi- 
Med from this flock for $500.00. Our 





extent, this property. In actual dip- 
ping for ticks more is involved than 


is physically impossible for liquids :to 
enter them, the air preventing: On ac- 
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count of this structure of the tick a non- 
volatile drug in solution has practically 
only one method of entrance to the tis- 
sues. The amount absorbed is almost 
limited to that which can pass through 
this horny skin. But in the case of vo- 
latile drugs in solution, entrance is 
likewise effected by absorption, and in 
addition by means of fumes passing into 
the breathing tubes. These tubes are 
made for the entrance of gas (oxy- 
gen) to the tissues of the tick 
and the volatile liquid coming in 
contact with the openings of the tubes, 
liberates fumes into them. These fumes 
diffuse to the tissues. In the case of 
non-volatile drugs in solution, entrance 
of the drug is impossible unless the 
liquid comes in actual contact with the 
tick’s body. But in the case of volatile 
drugs they will enter by means of their 
fumes, even without the contact of the 
liquid with the tick, and will continue 
to enter as long as there is any of the 
drug in the wool, even after the ticks 
have become dry. The ticks are often 
against the warm skin of the sheep and 
therefore they dry before the more su- 
perficial portions of the wool. These 
fact afford to my mind the main rea- 
son why such non-volatile drugs as nic- 
otine sulphate and corrosive sublimate 
are comparatively less poisonous to 
sheep ticks than the coal-tar and cresol 
preparations although in case of inges- 
tion by the higher animals the reverse 
is true. In other words, in the case 
of the sheeptick the volatile drugs are 
taken in in much greater quantities 
than the non-volatile. In the case of 
chloroform, ether, gasoline, their vola- 
tility insures their entrance, but they 
are not nearly so poisonous to the tis- 
sues. Furthermore, they are so vola- 
tile that they would be gone from the 
wool in a short time after the sheep is 
dipped, in fact long before the wool 
is dry. 

We see then that an ideal liquid dip 
is one that has a strong toxicity, and 
a considerable degree of physical sta- 
bility combined with sufficient volatili- 
ty to insure the entrance of poisonous 
fumes in sufficient concentration to 
keep the ticks saturated with the poison 
till death is effected. The coal-tar dips 


in particular satisfy these conditions by 
standing between the non-volatile drugs 
mentioned, and the extremely volatile 
ones such as ether. They have a high 
degree of toxicity, the necessary 
permanence and a sufficient degree of 
volatility. Some experiments may be 
cited to illustrate these points. Nico- 
tine sulphate solution of the strength 
used in dipping was placed in one bot- 
tle and zenoleum of the strength used 
in dipping was placed in another bot- 
tle. Ticks were suspended in cloth 
bags in the air above the liquids and 
the bottles were corked. After forty- 
five minutes there were no movements 
of the ticks in the case of zenoleum, 
while in the other case the ticks were 
not affected after twenty-four hours. 
The question then arose whether the 
fumes from a' dipped sheep in the open 
air would be effective. To determine 
this point filter paper was wet with the 
zenoleum solution and laid on the table 
in the open air. It was not wet enough 
to dampen ticks placed on it. After 
forty-five minutes the ticks could not 
crawl and after one hundred and five 
minutes there were no voluntary move- 
ments. They were left on the paper 
over night and the next day placed in 
a box. They did not revive. Seeing 
that the fumes from a coal-tar dip on 
a plane surface in the open air are suf- 
ficiently strong to kill ticks crawling 
over it, we conclude that the action of 
fumes within the wet wool on a sheep 
would be very energetic. The ques- 
tion now arises as to whether the coal- 
tar dips are so volatile as to pass off 
from the wet wool so quickly that their 
period of action would be too tran- 
sient. This question is answered by a 
simple experiment. A handful of wool 
was dipped in zenoleum. After two 
days it was dry. It was then kept 
loosely in the open air of the room. 
From time to time ticks were placed in 
it. Nine days after it was dry, the 
fumes were still strong enough to kill 
young ticks placed in the center. This 
as well as other experiments proves 
that the coal-tar dips are not too vola- 
tile. 

It seems to me that the action of dips 
upon ticks is not a simple problem in- 
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volving merely the contact of a poison. 
ous liquid with the tick. But also the 
degree of absorption and the period of 
time over which the poison is permitted 
to act on the tick by virtue of other 
factors such as volatility, physical sta- 
bility and the length of the wool are 
concerned. It follows then that a dip 
may be extremely poisonous, but at the 


same time not so 


ing more favorable physical 
ties. 


effective against 
sheepticks as less poisonous dips hay- 
proper- 
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Space prohibits a discussion of many} !8*: 


other interesting points in connection 


with the destruction of the sheep tick 


For example the action of the dips upon 
the pupae (eggs) is no less important 
than upon the ticks. If the tick is to be 
eradicated with two dippings in liquid 
dips, we must select those that will 
kill a large percentage of the pupae 
This is true because it takes in warm 
weather from nineteen to twenty-three 
days for pupae to hatch and young 
ticks may reach maturity and lay pu 


pae in fourteen days. 
less a large percentage of 


and lay other pupae before the secon 
dipping which must fall after all the or 
iginal pupae have hatched or abouw 
twenty-four days after the first dipping 


We may illustrate the difference be 
tween a dip that kills most of the pw 
Twa 
lambs similar in respect to size an@ 
wool and quite so in respect to infec} 
tion with ticks and pupae were select: 


pae and one that kills few. 


ed. One was dipped in a coal-tar dip, 
the other in a nicotine sulphate (.07%) 
solution. Only one pupae hatched om 


the former lamb and that one died 49 
Seventeen pt 


a result of the fumes. 
pae hatched on the latter so that ther 
was abundant opportunity for the firs 
ones hatching to reach maturity be 
fore the second dipping which, in wea 
ther as cold as prevailed at the time of 
experiment, could not be made in les9 
than twenty-eight or thirty days afte 
the first dipping. 

There is almost nothing gained iq 
dipping but once. This is particularly 
true if a dip is used that kills only 4 


Therefore un- 
the pw 
pae are.killed in the first dipping, the 
chances are that young ticks will hateh 
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gall proportion of the pupae. I be- 
jeve that close machine shearing be- 
re the lambs come is far more effec- 
jve than dipping once in a liquid dip. 
Mr. S. W. McClure informs me that 
sch has been the experience of one of 
the sheep comipanies. Nor will two dip- 
sings be of any great value unless they 
ae properly spaced. A firm writes me 
that they were unable to eradicate the 
ck from a comparatively small flock 
ty one dipping, and did not see much 
iiference when they made two dip- 
pings. They were using a fairly good 
dip, but the trouble was that they 
jlaced the second dipping about two 
weeks after the first. We are sure that 
weh precedure will not bring uniform 
gecess even with the best dips. But 
we are positive that two dippings with 
the best dips, placed twenty-four days 
art, will give desired results. In 
weather colder than that generally 
prevailing from September 15th to Oc- 
tober 15th, an interval of twenty-six to 
thirty days would be more favorable. 
Results will be more certain if the dip- 
ping is done in the fall than in the 
spring after shearing and after the 
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lambs have come. Short wool 
dries much quicker than long wool so 


1e org tat the period of action of the dip is 


abou 
pin 


shortened proportionately. It. would 
appear convenient to dip the flock im- 


e bef Mediately after those to be sold in the 


e pu 


fall are shipped provided the market- 


Twa ing is done by September 15th. 
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There appears but one reason why 
ayone should fail to eradicate the tick 
fom his flock. On the western ranges 
there is danger of sheep being lost from 
the flock before dipping and being 
fiked up after dipping. If the flock 
kept off the range during the inter- 
val between the dippings, the proba- 
bility is that the coyotes will get the 
‘tay sheep and they will not be picked 


y bef iplater by the clean flock. 


1 wea 


In conclusion, it should be stated 


ime Ofthat unless all dip no one can maintain 


in les 
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red if 
ularly 
only 4 





® these western ranges a flock free 
fom ticks. In the winter during bad 
‘orms the flocks often break up and 
eome mixed with other flocks. If a 
rtion of a clean flock becomes mixed 
With an infested flock, of course the in- 
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fection spreads to the clean flock. The 
only way this can be prevented is for 
the state to see that all flocks are prop- 
erly dipped. The dipping need not be 
repeated from year to year. The knowl- 
edge of the sheep tick is sufficiently 
complete for a complete eradication 
through concerted action. 





HOW THE FOREST SERVICE IS 
DEVELOPING THE RANGE 





Water development on several na- 
tional forests in 1914 resulted more 
than any other improvement in en- 
larged and more complete utilization 
of the feed on mountain ranges. 

On all the national forests a total 


springs, all but one co-operatively with 
users, and had installed nineteen 
troughs with storage capacity of 188 
gallons. On the Nevada forest, at Ely, 
100 tanks had been installed. On the 
Kaibab in northern Arizona, ten 
springs had been improved, and eigh- 
teen troughs installed. The springs 
developed on Utah forests were: Dixie 
one, Fishlake five, Nebo twenty-eight, 
Sevier two, Uinta twenty-six, Wasatch 
one. On the Fishlake two reservoirs 
and thirty troughs had been installed; 
on the Kaibab, one reservoir and 
eighteen troughs; on the Nebo, twenty- 
eight troughs, and on the Sevier, two 
troughs. By cleaning out several 
springs on the Ashley, fencing them, 











Point Springs. 


of 676 water projects have been de- 
veloped, 329 by the users of the range, 
172 by the users and forest service in 
co-operation, and 173 by the forest 
service alone. The flow from 376 
springs and seeps has been increased 
by digging out, curbing sides with ce- 
ment, or running furrows diagonally 
after the ground about,the seep had 
been loosened, and carrying the water 
by pipes to storage troughs. A total 
of 286 dirt flood-water reservoirs have 
been constructed to store the water. 
Early Water Improvement in District 
Four. 

Prior to January 1, 1913, one forest 
in southern Idaho, and northern Utah, 
the Cache, had developed eighteen 





Note the Water Supply as the Result of Improvements. 


and piping the ‘water to troughs out- 
side, water was provided throughout 
the season for several hundred cattle. 

In 1914, seven springs were improv- 
ed and troughed, a few springs were 
cleaned on the La Sal, aspen troughs 
were placed at five springs on the 
Manti, eight watering places were de- 
veloped on the Sevier, and two small 
springs on the Wasatch. Permittees 
constructed a reservoir on the Fish- 
lake: A project completed on the 
Ruby forest of Nevada in 1914 increas- 
ed the range capacity 100 head. On 
the Salmon forest of Idaho, three 
springs were cleaned out; on the Min- 
idoka, four projects were completed by 
the forest service alone and one co- 
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operatively with users. Permittees 
placed six troughs at a spring on the 
Caribou, and cleaned out several 
springs on the Sawtooth. 

The need of further development in- 


cludes a pump at Davis lake on the 
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terial and in some cases the material 
for tanks and pipes also have been pur- 
chased. The following three are typ- 
ical: 
Heglar Springs, Cost $149.16. 
Before this development there was 








Heglar Springs Where It Was Difficult to Water 1200 Sheep. Water is Now Available 
for 3000 Sheep, 100 Cattle and a Sawmill. 


Targhee; four more watering places on 
the Sevier, cleaning out and troughing 
of several small springs or seeps, dam- 
ming of several gullies to conserve 
snow water, on the Caribou, and fenc- 
iag and cleaning out at least five seeps 
on the Manti, and piping the water to 
troughs. 

Water development is needed on the 
drier parts of the La Sal. The carry- 
ing capacity of the Nevada could be 
increased if water were made avail- 
able on mid-summer range, and 8,000 
acres of the Santa Rosa cannot be fully 
utilized for lack of water development, 
the estimated cost of which is $960. 
Lack of water prevents the use of 12,- 
000 acres on the Ruby during the drier 
part of the season. Ten thousand 
acres on the Salmon are unused for 
lack of water. On the Uinta 11,000 
acres, and on the Minidoka 20,000 are 
unused for lack of water, as is also ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the Arizona 
division of the Dixie forest in summer. 
Water Development on the Minidoka 

Forest. 

On the Minidoka forest a total of 
twenty water improvement projects 
have been undertaken, of which four 
have been completed by the forest 
service and one by the forest service 
in co-operation with local stockmen. 
For the other fifteen, the fencing ma- 


trouble in watering one band of 1,200 
sheep at the Heglar spring in the sum- 
mer. For storage purposes five 16- 
foot troughs of 18-inch plank and two 
12-foot troughs were installed, and 
these are filled by a 1%-inch galvan- 
ized pipe, 125 feet long. Above the 
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daily capacity. Many forest users and 
sawmill patrons and timber haulers 
also water their teams here, as well as 
campers. 
Point Springs, Cost $171.56. 

The forest supervisor in visiting the 
Point springs of the Black Pine diyi- 
son before its improvement met a 
woman filling barrels for hauling to 
their ranch home some miles distant, 
In the wagon were five children, which 
she was unable to leave at home be- 
cause the father was too ill with ty- 
phoid fever to take care of them, his 
illness having been caused probably 
from drinking this water. Animals 
waded in and stood in the spring and 
their dead bodies were occasionally re- 
moved from it, and the ground about 
the source of the spring had been so 
trampled that its water producing cap- 
acity was greatly diminished. The 
improvement consisted of running lat- 
eral “feeders,” a total of 300 feet, the 
trenches being from 18 inches to 3 feet 
deep, and a settling tank 18 inches by 
24 inches and 16 feet long, from which 
water flows into a trough outside the 
inclosure for public use. 











Mud Springs Did Not Supply Enough Water for a Saddie Horse, Now Furnishes 
Enough Water for 3000 Sheep. 


tanks’ the springs and seepage are 
fenced for a quarter of a mile. Three 
thousand sheep and one hundred cat- 
tle are now watered at this place and 
water is also supplied for the C. E. 
Chandler sawmill of 10,000 board feet 


Sixty rods of stock fence, 47 inches 
high, with two barbed wires on top, 
and with juniper posts 8 feet apatt 
securely protect the spring from the 
intrusion of stock. The settling tank 
has a hinge cover which is lifted ant 
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water haulers dip from this into their 
barrels. Approximately forty settlers 
are dependent upon this spring for 
their water supply. The improvements 
were completed in June and in August 
the settlers reported that the flow of 
water had increased 25 per cent over 
that of previous years. 
Mud Springs, Cost $201.73. 

A second water improvement on the 
Black Pine division is that of Mud 
springs, where 80 rods of 47-inch stock 
fence, with two barbed wires above 
were constructed about the spring, 
which with its seepage way was clean- 
ed out for 300 feet. Five 16-foot 18- 
inch plank troughs were installed. In 
May stockmen asserted that the spring 
would not furnish sufficient water for 
a saddle horse in summer, and that in 
August there would be water only in 
cow tracks. After this improvement, 
at the time of an inspection in the lat- 
ter part of August, all of the troughs 
were full and the water was running 
over the last trough. Indeed, the 
spring was furnishing sufficient water 
for 1,000 cattle, making it possible to 
graze 6,000 acres of range hitherto un- 
used. This improvement, it will there- 
fore be seen, practically reclaims nine 
sections of grazing land of a quarter 
of a township and virtually adds to the 
Minidoka forest grazing for 600 more 
cattle or 3,000 sheep. 





FEEDING BREEDING EWES. 





The Missouri Agricultural College 
has just issued Bulletin 120 covering 
in detail the value of the various kinds 
of roughage for feeding ewes both be- 
fore and after lambing. The ewes 
used in this test were range ewes from 
Colorado and were bred to Hampshire 
rams. 

In the first test two lots of ewes 
were used; each lot was fed one-third 
of a pound of grain per day but one lot 
was fed three pounds of timothy hay 
While the other received the same 
amount of clover hay. This ration was 
fed throughout the entire winter un- 
til the ewes were turned to pasture in 
the spring. The ewes receiving clover 
hay and grain gained an average of 


6% pounds while those on the timothy 
lost 734 pounds. The fourteen ewes 
getting clover hay dropped sixteen 
lambs all of which were strong; the 
fifteen ewes on timothy hay dropped 
seventeen lambs, five of which were 
weak and one of which died. During 
the first thirty days the lambs from 
the ewes fed clover hay gained .53 
pounds per day while those from the 
timothy hay lot gained but .44 pounds 
per day. 

In addition to the clover and tim- 
othy hay other roughages were tested 
such as corn silage and corn fodder. 
Eleven ewes were killed by using 
mouldy silage. Considering all the 
tests made clover hay and grain proved 
the best ration for breeding ewes. Of 
course alfalfa would be at least as 
good if not, better. 

From this bulletin one would con- 
clude that a ration of one-third-pound 
of grain together with three pounds of 
clover or alfalfa hay would be a sat- 
isfactory ration for breeding ewes that 
were receiving no other feed. 





CORN OR BARLEY FOR LAMBS. 





The Wyoming Experiment Station 
has issued Bulletin 103, which contains 
the result of some feeding experiments 
to determine the relative value, as a 
fattening ration, of corn, barley, soaked 
barley, cracked barley and ground bar- 
ley. The lambs were on feed 110 
days. The following tables give the 


data of the test: 
Average Feed Consumed Per Lamb (110) 


Days. 
Waste Average Feed Eaten 
Hay Per Head 
Per Alfalfa, Grain, 
Lot, lbs Lbs. Lbs. 
OOM. 6 biechas 75 296 79 
Barley: 5 «1645: 90 295 79 
Soaked Barley. 78 296 79 
Cracked Barley 70 296 79 
Barley Meal .. 85 294 79 


Result of Test. 


Wt.at Wt.at Total Daily 

Beginning Close Gain Gain 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. _ Lbs. 

eos ae ae 43.1 82.8 39.7 36 
Barley . ..... 46.4 83.3 36.9 34 
Soaked Barley 44.2 80.3 36.1 33 
Cracked Barley 43.8 79.5 35.7 32 
Barley Meal ...43.1 79.3 36.2 33 
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KILLING COYOTES IN NEVADA. 





For the last three years our firm 
have employed a trapper throughout 
the entire year. We pay him regular 
wages, board him and furnish him with 
traps, poison and saddle horses. In 
addition to his wages we give him the 
bounty and whatever the hide brings. 
Last year this man caught 376 coyotes, 
three mountain lions and a large num- 
ber of wild cats. He is having a good 
season now and has already brought 
in four lions in addition to the coyotes. 

With us the mountain lion caused 
very heavy loss not only of sheep but 
horses and cattle. One season we 
turned eighteen colts in a pasture up 
a canyon. The lions killed all but 
three before fall. They even attacked 
an old saddle horse and mutilated him 
greatly. 

We have been greatly troubled with 
coyotes on our lambing range. Last 
spring we put our trapper on_ that 
range and he about cleaned up _ the 
coyotes as we lost very few lambs in 
the section where he had worked. 

We feel that it pays to employ this 
trapper, in fact it is about the best in- 
vestment we have made. 

McGILL & ADAMS, 
Ely, Nevada. 





GOOD WINTER IN OREGON. 





Winter so far has been very favor- 
able to sheep in central Oregon. The 
only fault we have is that it has been 
very dry but feed has been fair. The 
prospects for a good wool clip seem 
very bright. Wool is clean and very 
well grown for this season of the year. 

Last year we received at Shanniko 
from 2114 cents down to 16 cents for 
our wool, thanks to the world’s short- 
age. Several growers had to quit last 
year on account of their range being 
taken up by the 320-acre homesteaders- 
I think the shortage of sheep in this 
section is fully 20 per cent and it will 
be more in the future for sheepmen 
cannot pay the rent these dry-land 
farmers ask for their land unless we 
get over 20 cents for our wool. 

H. C. ROOPER, Oregon. 
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THE GRAZING 
HOMESTEAD BILL. 


will be found a 
copy of the grazing homestead bill now 
before the United States Senate. This 
bill has already passed the House and 
will probably pass the Senate. Of 
course, the passage of this measure 
will prove a sad blow to the range 
stock industry and will greatly reduce 
the country’s meat supply without in- 
creasing its supply of anything else. 
But Congress doesn’t seem to care 
about the welfare of the stockman, so 
let it do its worst. There is not a 
single section of open range west of 
the Missouri River, on which a family 
could make a living raising livestock, 
still one-half of the public domain will 
go to settlement under the provisions 
of this one section homestead bili. The 
result will be that for four or five 
years, while title is being secured, the 
stockman who have been using the 
range will be driven out, the meat sup- 
ply will be greatly reduced, then the 
homesteaders will sell out to a few 
large outfits and we will have estab- 
lished the greatest system of absentee 
landloardism the world’ has_ ever 
known. The small stockman will be 
a thing of the past. 


On another page 


The utter absurdity of this one sec- 
tion homestead as a grazing proposi- 
tion must be appartent to every man 
who understands the West. The best 
of our open range would probably sup- 
port one cow to every fifty acres, or 
cone sheep to every eight acres. If the 
homesteader went into the cow busi- 
ness, he could keep on his section not 
to exceed 15 head of cattle or 100 head 
of sheep Not a sufficient number in 
either case to keep the wolf from the 
door, let alone to justify the expense 
of fencing the land and _ building a 
home. 

Then under section six of this pro- 
posed bill, a man could go ten miles 
from his’ original filing and take up 
land without having to live thereon. 
The most he could take under this sec- 
tion would be 480 acres. But what 
good would the land be to anyone ex- 
cept the man who owned the adjoining 
range? Thousands of such homesteads 


‘of all remaining public lands. 
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would be taken for no other purpose 
except to force the man now using the 
range to buy out the newcomer. The 
old stockman would have to buy such 
land to protect that which he already 
Owns. 

‘We are not against the homesteader. 
We feel that every acre of land that 
is more suitable for farming than for 
stock raising should be devoted to 
farming. On the other hand no one 
can see legislation passed that would 
destroy our great livestock industry 
without giving voice to regret. The 
sensible thing for Congress to do be- 
fore' destroying any more of our public 
domain is to have a classification made 
Then it 
will. be known just what the land is 
most useful for, and intelligent legisla- 
tion for its disposal can be made. In 
the absence of such classification, Con- 
gress simply shows its inefficiency by 
making any changes in our land laws. 





RABIES IN OREGON COYOTES. 





Referring to the hydrophobia situa- 
tion in Oregon will state that within the 
last two months there has been a num- 
ber of outbreaks in the range districts 
of the state. These outbreaks have 
been confined largely to Malheur and 
Harney counties. During the summer, 
and for the past two years, Baker 
county has had _ occasional sporadic 
outbreaks of this malady. ‘Coyotes for 
the most part seem to be infected and 
are largely responsible for spreading 
the disease. 

I am today in receipt of a letter 
from the Oregon State Board of 
Health in which they report they have, 
in all, examined 187 brains from sus- 
pected rabid animals and have found 
true rabies in 105, indicating the posi- 
tive existence of the disease. These 
reports cover 2 humans, 21 coyotes, 71 
dogs, 3 cows, 1 bull, 1 calf, 2 pigs, 1 
hog, and 3 sheep. The report fully 
states as to the particular species that 
these 105 infections were found in. 
The two humans died from being bit- 
ten by rabid coyotes. 

Coyotes are generally found to be 
infected to a greater extent than are 
the other animals. Eighty Pastuer 
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treatments have been administered to 
people bitten throughout the state dyr. 
ing the past three years, this being the 
time since rabies was first diagnosed 
within the state. 

The reports covering the logs of 
livestock coming to this office within 
the last two months are confined large. 
ly to cattle. In Harney county 
owner lost 26 head of steers. 
other owners lost from 
head. 


one 
Several 
four to. six 
In Malheur county the losses 
have been confined to a _ number of 
small owners who have reported on 
the average of three to four head, there 
being probably five different centers of 
these losses reported. Baker county 
reports a considerable number of ani- 
mals dying throughout the year. At 
the present writing, Lake county is 
also suffering from outbreaks. Ani- 
mals in the vicinity of Silver Lake 
have been bitten by coyotes and are 
reported to be occasionally dying in 
the different stock centers. 

The state is passing a bounty law 
providing for the $3.00 
bounty money for all coyotes killed 
during the term of the bounty law? 
This ‘bill has now passed the house 
and will be acted upon by the Senate 
early in the week. 


payment of 


W. H. LYTLE, 


State Veterinarin. 





FEEDING LAMBS IN IOWA. 


O. W. Johnson of Marshall County, 
Iowa, purchased last October at South 
Omaha, 348 lambs averaging fifty-eight 
pounds. These lambs were shipped to 
his farm and turned in the corn field 
for. just ninety days. In addition to 
the corn, the field had been sown to 
rape the last time the corn 
worked. Laid down at the farm these 
lambs cost $4.14 per head. At the end 
of ninety days the lambs sold in Chr 
cago at $7.18 net per head. The 
lambs made an average gain of twenty- 
seven pounds per head in the ninety 
days, and cost $6.75 per hundred and 
sold at $8.85 per hundred. 
ers net profit aside from the cost o 
feed was $994.91. The owner estimates 
that the cost of feed did not exceed 

200.00. 


was 


The own- 
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Wether and Ewe Lambs in the Feed Lot 


N every large band of lambs the weth- 
[.. and ewes are practically equal 
innumber. So generally is this true 
that range sheepmen are accustomed to 
jook their lamb count as one-half ewes 
and the other half wethers. Sheep and 
lamb feeders have frequently raised the 
qestion as to whether wether lambs 
ae more desirable to feed than ewe 
mbs. In these latter days of sheep 
feeding it is rather a useless question 
toraise because the scarcity of feeders 
gives the feeder no choice as to sex 
wen if he should want it. Neverthe- 
less the desire to know which is better 
till remains with the feeder, 
there is occasion discussing 


hence 
for the 
question. 

In arriving at an answer it is neces- 
ary to find out whether the one is 
more hardy than the other in the feed 
lot; whether the one consumes more 
feed than the other; whether it costs 
more to put the one in a marketable 
fnish than the other; whether the one 
sS enough better than the other as a 
killing proposition finished to 
make the market recognize the fact by 
paying a higher price. 

Long ago the rank and file of feed- 
ets arrived at the conclusion that ewe 
lambs will attain a market finish sooner 
than wether lambs, but that wether 
lambs will make the more rapid gains. 
They did not conclude, however, as to 
whether the one consumed more feed 
than the other or as to whether the 
one was more desirable than the other 
the market. The reason why they 
did not reach these conclusions was be- 
cause of the fact that they did not feed 
aid market the two sexes separately. 
Hence the writer thought he saw the 
tecessity of feeding ewe and wether 


when 


lambs separately in order to get at 
This he 
did at the Illinois Experiment Station 
inthe autumn and 1906. 
The lambs were what at that time were 
termed fancy selected feeders on the 
Chicago market. They came from Ida- 
ho and showed a strong infusion of 
mutton blood of some down breed. 


these unanswered questions. 


winter of 


W. C. COFFEY, Urbana, Illinois 
They were provided with shelter and 
confined to small lots for a period of 
ninety days, during which time they 
were fed shelled corn and alfalfa hay 
in the proportions and with the results 
shown in the following table: 


Proportion of Shelled Alfalfa Gain 

corate © corn per hay per per 

hay head head head 

Fed alike: Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

Lot 1 (20 wethers)....1: 0.99 111.6 110.4 27:05 

Lot 5 (20 ewes) ...... 1: 1.00 110.5 1104 27.14 
Fed alike: 

Lot 2 (20 wethers)....1 : 1.36 94.3 127.7 24.22 

Lot 6 (20 ewes) ......1: 1.34 93.5 125.3 22.05 


In all lots the lambs were fed all the 
corn and hay they would clean up twice 
each day but a greater proportion of 
the feed given to lots 1 and 5 was corn 
than was the case in lots 2 and 6. Con- 
sequently lots 1 and 5 made more gain 
than lots 2 and 6. In all lots the total 
feed consumed was about the same, al- 





Grand Champion Wether, Northwest Livestock Show. 
Owned by University of Idaho. 


though it is true that the ewes ate 
just a little less than the wethers. In 
the one case the ewes (lot 5) gained as 
much, in fact just a little more, than 
the wethers (lot 1), but in the other 
case the wethers (lot 2) gained 2.17 
pounds per head. more than the ewes 
(lot 6). There happened to be a very 
poor gaining lamb in lot 1, and another 
that was but little better. Were it not 
for these two lambs it is thought that 
the difference in gains ‘between lots 1 
and 5 would have been about as much 
in favor of the wethers as the differ- 
ence between lots 2 and 6. 

No observations were made 
would indicate that one sex was mate- 
rially hardier than the other. That 
is, the ewes stayed on feed about as 


which 


well as the wethers. At times the ewes 
as a whole seemed to be less inclined 
to eat than the wethers, but this disin- 
clination was offset by the more seri- 
ous individual troubles of the wethers. 
Both ewes and wethers sold for $7.85 
per hundred weight at the Chicago 
market. All salesmen and buyers who 
looked them over agreed that the ewes 
were slightly superior to the wethers 
in market finish. They were slightly 
more refined in general quality and 
more plump and rounded in outline. 
Had they been sold in carload lots, it 
is thought they would have brought 
slightly more per, hundred weight than 
the wethers because they looked as 
though they would return a higher per- 
centage of carcass to live weight. We 
must bear in mind, however, that this 
was merely a thought, for the stubborn 
fact remains that there was no differ- 
ence in the price for which they sold. 
But the estimate of the superiority of 
the ewes in dressing was substantiated 
by the returns from slaughter which 
were as follows: 
Percentage of 
Carcass to 


live weight 
Fed alike— 





Lot 1 (wethets) 2 51.6 

Lot 5 (ewes) 2 ee ee 
Fed alike— - 

Lot 2 (wethers) “ae 

Lot 6 (ewes) ee 


The superiority of the ewes in dress- 
ing percentage was not due to heavier 
shrink in shipping to market for they 
shrank no less than the wethers. In 
fact, lot 5 (ewes), shrank almost two 
pounds less than lot 1 (wethers), while 
lots 2 and 6 were equal in shrink. 
Granting that the ewe carcasses were 
as valuable to the packer pound for 
pound as those of the wethers, it is 
clear that they were the better propo- 
sition for him as they cost him less 
per pound (not crediting the by-pro- 
ducts) even though the lambs all cost 
him the same per hundred weight 
alive. The following shows the cost 
of the carcasses per pound. 
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Lot 1 (wethers) 024 15.21 cents 
Lot 5 (ewes) £2.11.2.24: 14.87 “ 
Lot 2 (wethers) —........... 15.04 “ 


Lot 6 (ewes) 14.95 “ 

But once more we come back and 
emphasize the fact that the feeder got 
no more per hundred weight for the 
ewes than for the wethers. The pack- 
er may have had some justification for 
giving no more, at least in some in- 
stances this would be true ‘because the 
most exclusive trade demands wether 
rather than ewe lamb carcasses for the 
reason that the eye of meat (loin 
muscle) is slightly larger in the wether 
than in the ewe. 

Aside from the experiment referred 
to above the writer has had some ex- 
perience in growing ram, wether and 
ewe lambs which would indicate that 
wethers and ewes should behave in 
about the same manner in the feed lot. 
For example, in following the growth 
of Rambouillet lambs, four of which 
were rams, two were wethers and 
four ewes from April 18, to December 
5, 1914, the following results were ob- 
served. 





Av. wt. Av. wt. Av. wt. 
at birth April 18 Dec. 5 


lbs. Ibs. lbs. 

AOPSMNG Lit... 10.9 30 136 

2 wethers ..... 10.75 23 111 

4 ewes ............. 9.9 26 113 
The table clearly shows that the 


ewes and wethers attained about the 
same weight by December 5, while. the 
ram lambs forged considerably ahead 
of them. On April 18, the wethers 
were lighter than either the ewes or 
rams because they had been set back 
by the operation of castration. Al- 
though the comparison presented here- 
with dealt with Rambouillet lambs, 
practically the same observations have 
been made on lambs of the Shropshire 
and Southdown breeds. 

‘For a long time owners of farm 
flocks have been guilty of not docking 
and castrating their lambs. The only 
justification they could possibly find 
for this neglect was the stunting of 
growth and a heavy percentage of 
losses due to castrating. We all 
thought that the idea of wethers not 
making as much growth as rams is 
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more or less chimerical. But it seems 
as though we may be wrong in this 
idea. Even so, the large open markets 
are never going to grant that it pays 
to leave ram lambs entire. When their 
sex instinct develops, they become 
coarse; they fight amongst themselves 
and tease at the females in the flock. 
Because of their “fussy” ways they 
contribute toward reducing themselves 
and all others in the flock in flesh. At 
the market they sell at $1.00 to $2.00 
per hundredweight less than wethers 
of the same age and breeding. It is 
impossible to put them into the feed 
lot, hence there is no alternative but 
to let them pass through the market as 
a cull product. 

In concluding this discussion I 
think we are safe in saying that the 
difference in the behavior of wether 
and ewe lambs in the feed lot and at 
the market is so slight that there is 
little cause for the feeder to prefer one 
over the other. Therefore, it should 
make no difference with the feeder if 
western sheepmen do or do not with- 
hold a large percentage of ewe lambs 
in certain years for the purpose of 
growing them into breeding stock. 





CONDITIONS IN OREGON. 





We have had neither snow nor rain 
so far this winter. The ground is not 
wet enough to plow. 

Grasshoppers did a lot of damage 
here last summer. Feed grain is very 
high, $33.00 to $34.00 per ton for bar- 
ley. So some of us have been trying 
cottonseed cake. Several carloads 
have come to this county this fall for 
sheep feed for the first time on record. 

Coyotes are bad and some mad ones 
have been killed in this vicinity. I be- 
lieve a national ‘bounty law is the only 
solution of the coyote problem. 

The number of sheep in this section 
of Oregon is on the decrease, not rap- 
idly but a few less each year. This 
county has only half the number it had 
fifteen years ago. 

Wool buyers have been writing us 
and telling us how wool prices would 
slump in case the embargo was raised. 
Well, it has been raised and so has 
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the price of wool. I guess it is for 
them to worry and not us. 

The forest service is getting more 
popular as the years go by. A few 
kickers are left, but probably they wer 
born that way. 

The leasing of the public domain js 
not an issue in this section as 95 per 
cent of the land is in private owner- 
ship already. 

K. G. WARNER, Oregon. 





AN UNREASONABLE 
DISCRIMINATION 





Packer buyers are rarely loquacious. 
Instructions from the front office are 
to curb loquacity, but occasionsally one 
may be found in the mood. 

On a certain January market when 
the edict from headquarters was that 
the peg be inserted firmly in the $8.50 
hole and the bulk of lambs are selling 
between that figure and $8.25, a load 
of prime stock, weighing around 10 
pounds from the feed lot of a Michi- 
gan man who always “makes them 
good” arrived. They were appraised 
at $8.25 each buyer in turn making the 
stereotyped explanation that they were 
too heavy. 

“Such discrimination is discourag- 
ing feeders,’ remarked a_ salesman. 
“If many of the lambs sold on the mar- 
ket at $8.50 were worth the money that 
load ought to have had $9.00. If killers 
adopt the policy of buying fat and hall- 
fat stuff alike they will soon find no 
choice goods on the market.” 

“There’s a reason for this policy,’ 
volunteered the loquacious buyer. 
“Assuming that one load of lambs if 
a run is worth intrinsically 25 cents 
per cwt. more than anything else om 
the market and a killer paid the price, 
what would be the result? Why er 
erybody would demand the top ané 
delay trade in an effort to get it. Thats 
why merit does not get its dues. We 
buy everything as close to one price a 
possible and it is up to the feeder t 
shape his course accordingly.” 

J. EK 





Notice the advertisements of cottol- 
seed cake in this issue. 
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or ° e 66 °4499 ° 
An Interview With Wm. R. (“Bill”) Smith 
re U.S. Yards, Chicago 
W 
re ILLIAM R. SMITH, senior sound chimerical,’ he said. “Usually shipper should be to order cars for a 
mempber of the firm of William market gluts and price slumps occur time when his lambs are in the pink 
is R. Smith & Son, livestock com- during September when the main crop of condition. They will sell to better 


er | mission merchants of Chicago, Illinois, of western lambs move. Heretofore advantage at that stage and a more ef- 
*t- | was recently interviewed by a repre- this demoralization has been aggravat- fective method of distribution could 
sentative of the National Wool ed by a flood of natives, but western not be designed. Co-operation might 
Gower. As Mr. Smith has long growers are now getting less compe- be an aid, but growers must figure on 
handled sheep both in this country and - tition from that source. Range feed shipping dates a considerable time 
in Scotland what he has to say will be conditions have.much to do with or- ahead and distance from market is a 
N interesting to western wool growers. dering cars and toward the close of serious handicap.” 


When asked concerning the most prof- the season necessity for going into (Concerning future production pros- 
sii itable age at which to market lambs, winter quarters is usually a demoral- pects, Smith is a conservative bull. 
are 4 Ne replied: “When they are ripe and izing influence. With a decided de- “There never has been a time since the 


ye that is something for the grower to de- crease in Mississippi valley production West began shipping sheep to market 
tide. Ask me when a peach or melon it is reasonable to expect less market that growers in that region have had 


ren | Stould go to market and the answer vicissitude during September and Oc- as little competition. At present they 
hat | Will be identical. 


359 | Too many growers make a practice 
ing of holding lambs until they have lost 
oad | that peculiar and undescribable bloom 
19) | of luster the buyer is always looking 
chi- | for,” he continued. “The moment the 
em | «We begins to disown its offspring a 
sed § Process of deterioration has __ started. 
the § No matter how much milk fat the lamb 
vere] May Carry at that stage it promptly 
dwindles, being absorbed by the grow- 
rag | lg process, for which purpose nature 
nan. § Stored it. Lambs reaching market at 
nat-§ that stage lack dressing capacity and 
that | edible quality. The meat cooks dry 
llers } and is deficient in flavor. Long exper- 
nali-} ience“has taught buyers not to go 
| no} gainst such lambs as the man who 
slls the product invariably has dif- 
icy,” | feulty in getting rid of it. On crowded 
ryer.§ Markets lamlbs, minus milk fat and 
s in f teither in good condition nor feeders, 
ents | ae poorly. Unfortunately too many 
e on} S0wers hold their product too long 
rice, J der the impression that they are 
, ev- | ettting weight whereas there would 
and J lave been more net profit on a lighter 
hat's } amb earlier in the season.” 




















February Lincoln Lambs owned by George Chambers, N. Yakima, Washington. 


tober in the future. If western lambs dominate supply most of the time and 
could be marketed as they acquire their thin lambs are eligible to prices 
bloom, giving those whose crop is close to what fat stuff realizes. Not 
lambed late less comipetition, condi- many years ago cornbelt farmers 
tions would be ameliorated and if the would not look at western stock for 
practice of lambing early under shelter finishing purposes; now they take 
becomes general, part of the crop will nothing else, having learned by experi- 


We} Conversant with the numerous ob- be sent to market during July and Au- ence that they cannot put feed into 
ce as }stacles attendant on regulating and gust, getting it out of the way of com- wormy native lambs profitably. Pack- 
et ©} equitably distributing the marketward petition with the big run. These early- ers are also keen competitors for half- 
F movement, “Bill” Smith is not enthusi- dropped lambs cost more and weigh fat lambs under new conditions, con- 


atic over projected reform methods, less than those lambed late and held sequently the only serious obstacle to 
much as consummation is to be desired. until September, but during July and a stable market is the periodical glut. 
tton- } 50 many factors are to be reckoned August, they usually realize $1.00 per If growers could get away from. the 

with that most of the/ideas advanced cwt. more. The object of the.western ‘dea that weight means money and 
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realize that a 62 to 65-pound lamb is 
a better-selling proposition in July or 
August than a 70-pound in September, 
there will be fewer feeders and half-fat 
stuff. Relieved of native competition 
to a large extent feast-and-famine con- 
ditions would be eliminated. This 
year, as was the case last, a light south- 
ern crop is a certainty and with few 
natives the 1915 summer and fall mar- 
ket ought not to develop such period- 
ical vicissitude as 
corded.” 

Asked as to the probable revival of 
interest in wool and mutton production 
in the farming states, he was by no 
means optimistic. “The average 
farmer is not.a shepherd, or the mak- 
ings of one,” he replied. “Dairying is 
profitable and returns from the milk 
pail are pocketed weekly, hence the 
cow has supplanted the sheep espe- 
cially in the regions within a few miles 
of the towns and cities. Disease in the 
low altitude country has driven many 
an enthusiast out of the business and 
dog ravage is a discouraging influence. 
Town growth means increase in dog 
population and the sheepman has little 
redress. At irregular intervals for 
thirty years past eastern farmers have 
stocked up with sheep at high prices, 
only to encounter over-production, us- 
ually getting out of the business at a 
loss. The raise-more-mutton enthusi- 
asts contend that a few sheep on every 
farm would solve the problem, but I 
apprehend no serious competition for 
the western grower from that source. 
The small farm flock plan has cost the 
farmers of this country a lot of money 
and in most cases produced scant re- 
sults. 
ity that foot and mouth disease may 
force such states as Illinois and Wis- 
consin out of the dairy business, neces- 
sitating stocking with sheep, but it is 
improbable. The dairy herd is driving 
out not only the sheep, but the steer, 
and only the hog can keep company 
with the milking cow. Not only is the 
western sheep grower facing less com- 
petition than ever before, but I believe 
this competition will decrease rather 
‘than gain. The area in the West avail- 
able for the production of fat lambs is 


the past has re- 


There exists a remote possibil- 
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limited by succulent mountain past- 
ures. The plains do not produce that 
kind of lamb and neither does the 
farming belt. All the western grower 
in possession of good range has to do 
is attend to his knitting, raise early 
lambs wherever possible, ship when in 
bloom, always picking an early rather 
than a late date and he cannot im- 
prove his policy. Quality is what the 
market wants and it is up to the grower 
to make the biggest possible lamb in 
the shortest space of time. Wool was 
formerly the main reliance of the flock- 
owner, but hereafter it must be re- 
garded as the by-product. The Amer- 
ican people have acquired a taste for 
mutton although it is an exacting one.” 

Smith makes confident prediction of 
healthy mutton and wool markets dur- 
ing the next four years at least. He 
entertains an apprehension that the 
business may be so profitable as to 
attract capital, resulting in over-pro- 
duction. This has been the bane of 
the industry in the past, and for that 
matter it is not exclusively a sheep 
trade handicap. “But one obstacle to 
wholesale embarkation in sheep breed- 
ing is difficulty in getting started,” he 
said. “We all realize that without 
western-bred ewes restocking the Mis- 
sissippi valley or the East is impossible 
and that the West has no ewes to con- 
tribute for this purpose is everybody’s 
secret. The western grower needs 
ewes worse than the eastern farmer, 
hence exploitation of the sheep by cap- 
ital will be both difficult and expen- 
sive. 





THE COMMERCIAL SITUATION. 

Although both sheep and lambs are 
selling considerably higher than a year 
ago, winter feeding is not proving an 
avenue to wealth. Corn at 70@80 
cents per bushel renders gain making 
costly and feeders did not expect such 
a lofty board bill. Those who cashed 
in early when their stuff was half-fat, 
owing to the menace of disease imag- 
ined they had entountered hardship, 
whereas results show they played in 
luck. Feeders caught on the severe 
January breaks did not get their 
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money back. At January prices of 
feed, $9 per cwt. was necessary to pay 
expenses and insure a small profit and 
lambs that realized $9.00 would be 
easily counted. The market refused to 
ascend while the feed bill continued 
irrisistably in that direction. 

While packers have been eloquent 
on the subject of bad dressed markets, 


they have had a rare inning. Foot and 
Mouth disease gave them a_ virtual 
monopoly of the supply and _ while 


their profit on mutton may. not have 
been princely, they have handled a vast 
quantity of bi-product at unprecedent- 
ed prices. Pelts have been worth $2@ 
$2.25, some selling high as $2.50 
and pulled wool has sold at 58@70 
cents. The result has been that both 
sellers and retailers have made money 
as prices to the consumer have been 
maintained at a high level. 


as 





LOST MONEY ON CORN. 





A Michigan feeder who carried a 
band of western lambs along into Feb- 
ruary until he had fed up everything 
on the place, thus soliloquized: “If 
I had that corn now, I could sell to my 
neighbors at 80 cents. I figure that the 
lambs I fed paid about 70 cents per 
bushel. Of course I have a lot of man- 
ure, but had I cleaned up a month 
earlier, I would have been money in 
the pocket.” 





CONDITIONS AROUND 
SHELLEY, IDAHO 

The sheep of Shelley, Idaho, are 
wintering in good shape. The snow 
fall has been unusually light, and many 
sheep are still out on the range. Cot 
ton cake is becoming popular, consid- 
erable of it is being fed. 

I don’t know of any sheep for sale 
or of any new men going in the bust 
ness, no doubt due to unfavorable 
range conditions. For the man who 
owns his ground and is in the bus 
ness on a moderate scale with the 
right kind of sheep, the general out 
look is good. 

NELSON MILLER, 
Tdaho. 
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AS it an early sheep and cattle 

W war? No student of the sheep 
industry has done the subject 
ull justice until he has delved into the 
wealth of pastoral history contained in 
the old and new testaments. 
It is doubtful if any other subjects 
gre mentioned there as often as are 
sheep and wool, while the lamb is ever 
the symbol of peace, purity and gentle- 
ness. 

The holy land in those days was ap- 
parently one vast sheep range and the 
care of the animals, the shearing, dye- 
ing, weaving and handling of the wool 
entered into the daily life 
f the people of Palestine 
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By WILL R. BARNES 


his sheep to trespass on Cain’s fields; 
hence the killing. 


At any rate it is quite evident that - 


the troubles between the two classes 
of stock owners is not altogether a 
modern matter but rather a feud of the 
centuries. 

Not in the boom 


days of the western range stock busi- 


many years ago 
ness it was the universal belief among 
cattle men that sheep and cattle could 
not or would not the same 
“A cow brute won’t stay on 


exist on 
ranges. 
the same range with a sheep” was, and 
is still to some extent, the firm belief 
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Why Did Cain Kill Abel’? 
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either class of animals, or friction be- 
tween their owners. But both classes 
of animals must be handled conserva- 
tively, and the ranges 
grazed with either. 

When in their distress from the ter- 
rible droughts in the land if Canaan and 
harrassed by the Egyptians, Joseph’s 
brothers came to him for help, he took 
them to Pharaoh. But before he did 
so, the wily Joseph told them when 
Pharaoh inquired as to their business, 
to ask him for permission to dwell in 
the land of Goshen with their flocks, 
for said Joseph to them: 

“Every shpeherd is an 
abomination to the Egyp- 


not be over 





toa remarkable extent. 

It was the “Shepherds 
watching their flocks by 
night” who first saw the 
star of Bethlehem and in 
the many religious 
both 
the 
tither sacrificed 


cere- 
pagan and 
lamb was 
as the 
highest type of sacred of- 
fering or else carried be- 
fore the people as a sym- 
bol of all that was pure 
and clean. 
The Wars Between Sheep 
and Cattle Men. 
Considering all this and 
that the sheep is the most 
timid and helpless of all domestic ani- 
mals, it is more than strange that ever 
since the days of Abraham it has been 
the cause of so much friction between 
stockmen. Possibly the first trouble 
ofthis kind is related in the 4th Chap- 
ter of Genesis where it says: 


monies 
christian 


“And Abel was a keeper of sheep, 
but Cain was a tiller of the soil. * * * 
And Cain talked with Abel his brother 


ad it came to pass when _ they 
Were in the field that Cain rose up 
égainst Abel his brother and slew 
him.” 


There is nothing to indicate just why 
Gin “rose up against Abel,” but the 
tatural inference is that Abel allowed 








On Wyoming Hills. 


of many range cattle men. 

If there ever was any justification 
for such belief it was probably for a 
reason somewhat similar to that given 
by the school boy who when asked by 
his teacher “why does lightning never 
strike twice in the same place,” fairly 
shrieked out his answer that it was 
“Cause there ain’t nothin’ ever left to 
hit after the first time.” 

That cattle and sheep can be grazed 
on the same ranges and each prosper 
and remain there in content is well es- 
tablished by the fact that on the Na- 
tionat Forests in the West year after 
year sheep and cattle are using the 
same ranges together without injury to 


tians.” (Genesis 46.) 

Evidently Joseph  in- 
tended to intimate to them 
that the land of Goshen 
was set aside as a special 
sheep grazing area and 
also that the Egyptians 
did not especially love a 
sheep herder. 

As we know that cattle 
and the 
Egyptians chief source of 


cameis were 

wealth, it seems as if this 

was a perfectly valid rea- 

son why every shepherd 

was “an abomination to 
them.” 

Tio the people of biblical days the 

pelt of the sheep furnished their beds 
at night, the wool was the chief mate- 
rial of which their clothes were made, 
the matted felt furnished the covering 
for their tents, while mutton was their 
main animal food supply. 
‘ The old testament is full of refer- 
ences to the sheep industry and if one 
is to accept their figures as correct and 
there seems to be no reason to doubt 
them, some of their individual holdings 
must have been unusually large. 

For instance, at the celebration of 
the completion of the temple, King 
Solomon, according to the 7th Chap- 
ter of 2nd Chronicles, sacrificed no less 
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than 22,000 oxen and 120,000 head of 
sheep. Also in 2nd Kings, 3rd Chapter, 
we read then: 

“Mesha, King of Moab, was a sheep- 
master, and rendered unto the king of 
Israel an hundred thousand lambs, and 
an hundred thousand rams.” 

We have today in the United States 
many sheepowners whose holdings are 
very large, but none who could spare 
such a number as two hundred thou- 
sand from his flocks, as did this under 
king in Palestine whose sheep ranges 
lay in the rough mountains near the 
Dead sea. 

When the sons of Reuben made war 
against the Hagarites, as part of the 
spoils of conquest, they: 

“Took away their cattle, of their 
camels fifty thousand, and of sheep, 
two hundred and fifty thousand; and of 
asses, two thousand.” (1st Chronicles 
5-21.) 

This was in the land of Gilead some- 
where about the river Euphrates, and 
it must indeed have been a rich grazing 
country to furnish pasturage for such 
great numbers of these animals. 

Jobs Forehandedness. 

Job, he of the miscellaneous assort- 
ment of troubles, began early in life 
with a modest number of sheep, cattle 
and other livestock, but which were ser- 
iously cut down by his many afflictions. 
However, after a few years of herding 
on the plains of Palestine, his flocks 
had increased wonderfully until he had 
(Job 42-12.) 14,000 sheep, 6,000 camels, 
a thousand yoke of oxen and a thous- 
and she asses.” 

“And Job was a mighty sheep-mas- 
ter,” says the writer of holy times, pos- 
sibly he was also somewhat of a “rust- 
ler,” as well and knew how to keep 
an eye open for mavericks and “cuts.” 
Must Have Been Excellent Grazing 

Lands. 

The carrying capacity of these old 
ranges, must have been very great for 
the comparatively small area of land 
embraced within the limits of the Holy 
land seems to have supported in those 
days an unusually large number of 
stock of all kinds. Certain it is that 
today there is no piece of range any- 
where in the United States that would 
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support as many as these ranges did. 

Even in those days the sheepowners 
had their troubles with overstocked 
ranges, for in several different places 
the old biblical writers tell of “the shép- 
herds taking their flocks to distant pas- 
tures” because the feed and water was 
gone upon their usual grazing grounds. 

When the brethren of Joseph ap- 
peared before the great king Pharaoh, 
they said: 

“For the servants have no pasture 
for their flocks, for the famine is sore 
in the land of Canaan; now therefore 
we pray thee, let thy servants dwell 
in the land of Goshen” (Genesis 47) 
which Pharaoh generously allowed 
them to do. 

Not only did these old biblical graz- 
iers overstock their ranges, but like 
some of their successors of the pres- 
ent day, they abused it, for the Prophet 
Ezekiel found fault with them for the 
wasteful way in which they grazed 
their lands. Speaking to the shepherds 
of Israel he says (Ezekiel 34.): 

“Woe be unto thee, shepherds of 
Israel * * * seemeth it a small 
thing unto you to have eaten up the 
good pasture but ye tread down with 
your feet the residue of your pastures.” 

Ezekiel appears to have been a very 
early conservationist, possibly the Gif- 
ford Pinchot of his time. 

Breeding to Color. 

Possibly one of the most interesting 
stockbreeding experiments carried on 
in biblical times, or any other for that 
matter, which is rather fully reported 
in the bible is that of Jacob and the 
“Speckled and spotted cattle.” 

For many years Jacob had been La- 
ban’s chief sheep master and finally 
Laban agreed to give Jacob as his pay 
for taking care of the sheep: 

“All the speckled and spotted cattle, 
and all the brown cattle among the 
sheep; and the spotted and speckled 
among the goats.” (Genesis 30.) 

Then Jacob, wise in his generation, 
proceeded to “do” his respected and 
trusting father-in-law, in a most sys- 
tematic manner, by means which if they 
would avail today, would greatly sim- 
plify the whole plan of cross and in- 
terbreeding of live stock. 
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Jacob’s plan was simplicity itself: 

“And Jacob took him rods of green 
poplar and of the hazel, and chestny 
tree and pilled white strakes in them, 
and made the white appear which was 
in the rods. * * * 

“And he set the rods * * *_ be 
fore the flocks * * * in the water. 
ing troughs * * * that they shoul 
conceive when they came to drink. 

“And the flocks conceived before the 
rods and brought forth cattle 
straked speckled and spotted.” 
sis 30.) 

The plan worked admirably, for the 
sacred writer says: 

“And the man increased exceedingly 
and had much cattle, camels 
asses.” 

Then Labon’s sons, noting the won 
derful increase in the kind of cattle 
we today would designate as “Pintos,” 
began to realize that their father had 
made a bad bargain with his herder 
and that their father’s share of the 
herd was dwindling rapidly so_ that 
their heritage, flocks, was likely to 
amount to very little if Jacob was left 
in charge much longer. So they went 
to Laban complaining, perhaps suggest: 
ing, that it would be a good idea to 
try and “break the contract” between 
Laban and Jacob and get possession 0! 
the herds again. 

But Jacob, when called to an account. 
ing, met their reproaches as to his 
methods without a bit of embarrass 
ment, claiming that the birth of s% 
many “pintos” among his flocks wai 
the Lord’s work and that he (Jacob 
was not in any way responsible for tht 
preponderance of that color of animal 
in the several herds. 

The bible says that Jacob  waitel 
seven years or more for Rachael, wi 
was Laban’s daughter, but one wor 
ders, did he have his eye on this ft 
ture contract between himself and he! 
father as an additional incentive to hi 
long waiting? 

“So the feebler were Laban’s, ail 
the stronger Jacob’s,” says the bible 
(Genesis 30) and like many anothet 
stock man in later days, who has take! 
a “working partner” to manage lis 
stock. Jacob eventually owned practit 
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ally all of the stock he was herding 
“on the shares” as we say today, leay- 
ing Laban but the weaklings of the 
herds. 

That Jacob had a guilty conscience 
seems rather probable because he fin- 
ally “Stole away unawares to Laban, 
the Syrian, in that he told him not that 
he had fled. So he fled with all that 
he had, and passed over the river and 
set his face toward the mount Gilead.” 


Not only this, but his wife Rachael 
also stole away with some of her fa- 
ther’s personal and religious property. 
Then Laban, in his wrath, rose up and 
followed the outfit and when he was 
about to smite them with his army 
and wreak vengeance upon Jacob for 
his various breaches of trust, he 
(Jacob) besought the Lord to inter- 
cede with Laban with the result that 
Jacob got away with everything. 

All of which seems to indicate that 
like Job, Jacob also “was a mighty 
sheep master,’ and considerable of a 
hustler. 





FOREST SERVICE STUDY 
OF STOCK WATERING 


In connection with the examination 
of range conditions on the National 
Forests, the Forest Service has recent- 
ly made a study of the watering facil- 
ities on each forest where grazing is 
possible. According to the announce- 
ment of the district forester, capacity 
ofall grazing allotments is now fairly 
well known, but the recent study was 
designed to ascertain if the existing 
water supply is sufficient for the needs 
of the stock on each allotment. 

It was known that stock using dif- 
ferent kinds of forage needed different 
amounts of water in order to keep them 
in the best condition, but exact figures 
were lacking. This study has de- 
veloped the fact that in the Cascade 
Mountains one sheep will require per 
day : 

On pine grass range, green, 1 quart 
Water. 

On pine grass range, dry, two quarts 
Water. 

On bunch grass (low, green) one 
quart water. 
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On bunch grass (high mountain, 
green) dew, or one-half pint water. 

On bunch grass (low, dry) one quart 
water. 

On bunch grass (high mountains, 
dry) one quart water. 

On the dry mountain range east of 
the Cascades, or in eastern Oregon 
and Washington, on pine grass, Gey- 
grass, and dry 
meadow range, in the early spring cat- 
tle require five gallons of water per 
day. On the same forage sheep with 
lambs need one gallon per day, and 
dry sheep but one-half gallon. This 
is where the animals are salted on the 
range. In the late spring, early sum- 
mer, and early fall, on the same class 
of forage and under like conditions, 
cattle require seven and one-half gal- 
lons of water per day, sheep with 
lambs one and one-half gallons, and 
dry sheep one gallon per day. During 
the summer, cattle will require ten gal- 
lons per day, sheep with lambs two 
gallons, and dry sheep one and one-half 


er’s sedge, bunch 


gallons. 
On high mountain range, with 
weeds, damp meadows, or browse, 


salted cattle will require per day, in 
late spring, early summer and early 
fall, five gallons of whereas 
sheep with lambs under these condi- 
tions will require one gallon, and dry 
sheep one-half gallon. During the 
cattle on this class of 
forage and under similar conditions 
will require seven and one-half gallons, 
sheep with lambs one and one-half gal- 
lons, and dry sheep one gallon per 
day. 

With these figures and those for the 
forage capacity of the range, the 
amount of water necessary for any 
range may be determined easily. If 
the available water is not sufficient to 
meet the needs of the range, the forest 
service plans to undertake the develop- 
ment of known sources of water and 
thus increase the supply. 


water, 


summer, 





If the one section homestead bill 
passes it will be an indication that 
Congress wants the western people to 
get possession of the land. Wool- 
growers should be wide awake and lay 
claim to as much of it as possible. 
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an ideal 
winter to date, just enough snow for 
sheep to get water and hold the dust 
down. The dry fall saw sheep enter- 
ing the winter in better and firmer 
flesh than we have seen in years, also 
grass cured and stronger than in past 
Regarding the amount of 
sheep run in this territory would say 
they are about holding their own. 
Some going out and others starting up 
again, but in all cases in a small way. 
Limited range, especially summer 
range will make it impossible for large 
outfits to start in and operate in a 
large way. The wool clip whilst heav- 
ier than last season, promises to be 
very robust and well grown and we 
look for very little short staple wool 
in this section. Glad to see you ham- 
mering at the coyote curse, one of the 
worst conditions we have to contena 
with, having eliminated any winter 
loss, we are now loosing as high as 10 
per cent of our lambs during the sum- 
mer season from predatory animals, 
and see no relief until we can get con- 
certed action by the government and 
the state. We have two trappers work- 
ing on our range, trapping and poison- 
ing and have accounted for a_ vast 
number of coyotes and wild cats, but 
as fast as we get them cleaned up in 
they come again from the adjacent 
ranges. They have become so bold 
and numerous that we have decided to 
keep a trapper following up the sheep 
all the year around, and at least try to 
keep the numbers down. There has 
not been any contracting of wool in 
this territory that we have heard of, 
though I have received inquiries from 
manufacturing companies inquiring as 
to the condition of the clip, regarding 
possible shrink, how sheep have .win- 
tered to date, affecting growth; and 
problemental amount of wool to be 
shorn this season as compared to 
former years. We recognize what your 
paper is doing for the sheep industry 
and the aggressive campaign you are 
carrying on in so many lines for the 
industry. With best 
wishes for the future. 


F. S. KING BROS. CO., Wyoming. 


Climatically we have had 


seasons. 


benefit of our 
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BOVE all that is so specially re- 
A quired for Merino stud sheep, in 

the way of density, evenness, 
and quality of fleece, there stands the 
absolute necessity for constitution, 
and one of the greatest indications of 
health and strength in man or animal 
is in his walk or movements. Yet how 
is the Merino judged? He is held 
lightly by the horns while his back 
and sides are inspected, and he is turn- 
ed on his back to reveal the covering 
underneath; then he is dragged back 
into his pen. Very rarely, indeed, is a 
Merino allowed to walk to or from the 
judge, as is done in regard to all other 
breeds of stock. 

The walk or carriage of a_ sheep 
most strikingly reveals breeding and 
constitution, or betrays the lack of 
them. The lower-grade sheep, with 
narrow frames, shuffles along with 
lowered ‘heads, while a ram, worthy to 
be classed as stud, has a clean, quick 
action, and he carries his head well. 

It has always been a wonder to me 
why the majority of Merino judges 
examine a sheep either held hard and 
fast by the head or on his back. Who 
would think of judging horses, cattle, 
or dogs without seeing them in ac- 
tion? Even the judges of British 
breeds of sheep insist on walking ex- 
hibits to and from them, and they at- 
tach much importance to their move- 
ments. It is incredible that the Mer- 
ino should be the only animals exempt 
from such a test. 

When it is realized that an import- 
ant feature in a stud ram is his activi- 
ty, it is only logical to argue that it 
should be included in the tests he has 
to undergo. We are putting on wool 
and improving the commercial value of 
our Merino sheep, but at every show 
we find a large number of sheep good 
in fleece, but poor in frame. Weight 
and quality of fleece will be but as a 
house built upon sand if frame and 
constitution are neglected, and we 
should make our shows emphasize this 
more forcibly than they do at present. 
and the test is to let the exhibits walk. 
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Wool Growing In Australia 


‘‘NOTES ON JUDGING SHEEP”’ 


A few years ago there was a dead- 
lock among the judges in regard to the 
placing of the grand champion ram 
prize at the Sydney show. Two rams 
were in, the running, both handled like 
champions, and there was little to 
choose in regard to appearances while 
the sheep were held or turned up. The 
deadlock lasted for some time, till 
someone said, “Let the sheep go!” 
Whereupon one ram shuffled off with 
a cramped movement behind, and with 
lowered head, while the other stepped 
off in a_ spirited style. While the 
sheep were held there was little to 
choose, but when let loose ‘the differ- 
ence was most emphatic. 

At the English shows sheep are led 
back and forth, and even if such meas- 
ures are absolutely necessary in regard 
to purely mutton sheep, there is no 
reason why they would not be advan- 
tageously adopted in regard to the 
Merino. 

In regard to systems of judging it 
seems as if the single v dual judging 
will never be settled to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. At the present time 
there is just as much controversy on 
the subject as ever there was, and the 
systems adopted by the leading show 
societies throughout the common- 
wealth offer no real solution to the 
problem. We find the Royal show at 
Melbourne discarding dual judging for 
the single system, and after one year of 
the single system adopting two judges 
and a referee. Which, according to 
the show just concluded, is as unsatis- 
factory as any of the other systems. 
Then there is the Melbourne sheep 
show which has discarded the dual 
system for single judging which at the 
last show, gave general satisfaction. 
Yet at the Brisbane show we find the 
single judge system condemned, and 
stockbreeders agitating for a reversion 
to the dual system. The venerable 
Campbell town show, in ‘Tasmania, 
pursues the even tenor of its way with 
the single judge, and the leading New 
Zealand shows—notably, Hawke’s Bay 
—do likewise. The confusion of ideas 
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upon this subject makes it clear to the 
thoughtful that there is more in it 
than the respective merits of the vari- 
ous systems. In the first place there 
is the individuality which character. 
ises all breeders of livestock—the best 
of them sometimes hold divergent 
views as regards the respective merits 
of stud animals. Then allowance must 
be made for the disappointment felt 
by the unsuccessful exhibitors, some 
of whom do not fail to condemn the 
judges, or if they absolve the judges 
they attack the system. It would be 
just as well if exhibitors realized once 
and for all, that the best of show 
judges, like doctors, differ, and _ that 
two of the very best men obtainable 
may not be able to agree. That being 
so, who can truly say, when the stand- 
ard of exhibits is at all even, that one 
out of the lot is really the champion 
of them all? Therefore, as diversity o! 
of opinion must always, in a more or 
less degree exist, it seem as if the 
single judge system is the best, pro 
vided he is the best man _ obtainable 
It is not an easy task to secure the 
services of one good judge, and it must 
be twice as hard to get two. 
Without dealing with the hackneyet 
arguments on both sides of the ques 
tion, it may be as well to examine the 
cause which lies at the root of all this 
diversity of opinion, because in all the 
discussions I have never heard it met 
tioned. It is, for instance 
conceded that successful breeders art 
the best judges of sheep, and no ont 
can quibble over the logic of that. But 
when it comes to selecting the bes 
sheep out of a lot of good ones tit 
very instinct which makes the breedet 
often places him at the mercy of quali 
fied critics. It happens in this way. 4 
breeder always has in his eye the spt 
cial characteristics he at the time 
wanting to intensify in his own flock 
Consequently when he is goifg 
through a string of exhibits at a show 
his eye will be most attracted by the 
sheep showing the characteristics he # 
wanting, and, other things being fait- 


general! 
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ly equal, he makes his awards accord- 
ingly. Another equally qualified breed- 
er may judge the same exhibits, and 
place the awards quite differently, for 
the same cause will operate, and the 
second judge will be most attracted 
by the characteristics he wishes to em- 
phasize in his own flock. The differ- 
ence Of Opinion is accounted for by 
the fact that the two good breeders 
are working on different lines, and 
consequently view the sheep in a dif- 
ferent light. How, then is judging, es- 
pecially as regards sheep, ever going 
to give entire satisfaction? There will 
always be this diversity of opinion, 
and single, dual, or a whole concourse 
of judges would never settle the mat- 
ter to the satisfaction of all. 

There is one other item that crops 
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to go on? He gives one ram five 
points for fleece, then passes on to oth- 
ers. He may give the next one six 
points, the next nine, the next seven, 
the next four, and the next five. Can 
he be quite sure that the two rams 


he awarded five points to are just 
worth five points—no less and no 
more, in fact exactly equal? Perhaps 


if he brought the two 5-point sheep to- 
gether he would find occasion to again 
alter the respective values of their 
fleeces. And as regards constitution it 
is the same. I could easily say that 
one ram should lose two points for 
constituion, but I could not say why 
he should not lose four points, or even 
five. And so with all the other im- 
considered in 


portant features to be 
judging. 


21 
but the feed bill is high. ‘Corn has 
gone up close to $1.50 per cwt., which 
means dear gains. Olptimistic opinion 
is rampant, however, and feeders are 
confident of a profitable season. They 
are awaiting for depletion of eastern 
feed lots before cutting loose the bulk 
of their crop. 

“While many northern-bred lambs 
are in colorado feed lots less heavy 
stuff will come from that quarter as 
profiting from last year’s experience; 
feeders put in lighter stuff. This has 
put them in a position where they are 
in a position to string the movement 
out. 

“In northern Colorado about 860,000 
lambs were put in approximately 110,- 
000 to 150,000 more than last year, but 
this has been offset by decreased feed- 





up in connection with this subject and 
that is judging by points. Personally I 
tannot see how it is to be done. If 
there were only two sheep competing 
ina class it might be possible to say 
that one is so many points better than 
the other, but if there are several com- 
petitors, I do not see how the point 
awards are to be made with equity. 
How can a judge, handling, say, twen- 
ty exhibits in a short space of time 
Say that each sheep is worth so many 
points? Take the matter of fleece 
alone. A judge may give one ram five 
Point for fleece, another nine points, 
another six points, but can he be real- 
ly sure that they are each worth the 
Points he awards? Has he any basis 


Australian Merinos Rams. 


No! there can be no rule of thumb 
in judging. That instinct which makes 
a man a sucessful breeder of livestock 
makes him a successful judge. Sight 
and touch do the thing in the twink- 
ling of an eye, and a scale of points 
would be found unworkable by a prac- 
tical man. 





NORTHERN COLORADO 
CONDITIONS 





“Colorado feeders will need $8.75@ 
$9.00 per cwt. at Chicago to let them 
out even this year,’ said J. Clark 
Eastes on returning from that feeding 
ground, “The season has been favor- 
able and good gains have been made, 


ing in the San Luis and Arkansas val- 
leys. But for increasing cost of feed, 
Colorado operators would be in excel- 
lent position to control the market be- 
tween, now and May, but they are fac- 
ing a prospect that the stuff will not 
pay its board in the feed lots.” 





BOUNTY LAW 
DEVELOPMENTS. 





The Oregon legislature has passed 
through both houses a bill raising the 
bounty on coyotes from $1.50 to $3 
each. In that state the identification 
required is simply the punching of 
three holes in the base of one ear. 
There is no doubt but that the gov- 











22 
ernor of Oregon will sign this bounty 
law, and it is now before him. 

The feature which made it possible 
to raise the bounty in Oregon was 
the extreme prevalence of rabies in 
that state, which was introduced and 
spread by coyotes. 

In Idaho an effort is being made to 
enact a bounty law placing a bounty 
of $2.50 on each coyote. The growers 
of Idaho are willing to raise the boun- 
ty fund by a special assessment on 
livestock, and our advice is that there 
is every likelihood of the bill becoming 
a law. Rabies has already appeared 
in western Idaho, having been brought 
there by coyotes from Oregon. This 
is assisting materially in the enact- 
ment of bounty legislation. 

In Wyoming a new bounty law is 
pending, fixing a bounty on coyotes of 
$1.50. Our advice at the latest mo- 
ment is that there is every likelihood 
that an appropriation will be made 
for the payment of this bounty. 

In Utah a bill is pending which 
would raise the bounty on coyotes 
from $1.50 to $2.50. As the bounty is 
raised in Utah from a special assess- 
ment on livestock, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the measure will 
be enacted into law. Since the stock- 
men pay the bounty and are willing to 
pay $2.50 it appears to be no one else’s 
business except theirs. Also it is prob- 
able that the expenditure of the boun- 
ty funds will be left in the hands of 
the state livestock sanitary board, and 
in addition to bounties, hunters will 
be employed to assist in destroying 
coyotes. 





THE WOOL SITUA- 
TION ABROAD. 





The innate tendency of the wool 
market to develop surprises is well 
known, and the industry has become 
accustomed to them. It is, however, 
more than usually perplexing, after the 
recent scarcity and famine rates, that 
there should be further appreciation 
of crossbred values with the rapidly 
increasing supplies that are now be- 
coming available. 

The sensational advances in South 
America are explicable because the 
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markets there are the only ones open 
to the world’s buyers. But there has 
also followed a further advance in New 


‘Zealand and the Australian centers, 


which are open only to British buyers 
for crossbreds. 

The excited demand for these wools 
is due to the further placing of orders 
for military cloths during the past 
week, and also to the fact that any san- 
guine views of an early termination ot 
the war are gradually being dispelled. 
It is an easy calculation to reckon that 
if a soldier requires a new suit of 
clothes every two months the whole of 
the New Zealand clip will be absorbed 
by our 2,000,000 men alone during the 
year. Consequently, the raising of the 
embargo on crossbreds is not likely to 
be a practical question for some time, 
if the government continues to exer- 
cise its present policy of supervision 
and protection. , 

The difficulties of the home consum- 
ers are greatly intensified just now by 
the inability to secure deliveries of 
wools which have been bought in the 
oversea markets, but which are un- 
obtainable owing to the congestion at 
the docks (London and Liverpool) 
and on the railways. The deliveries 
on contracts for January are conse- 
quently much delayed and great in- 
convenience is being experienced 
throughout the industry. In addition 
to this, the high freights, together with 
the generally increased charges of in- 
surance and exchange, are becoming a 
serious tax on the raw material. 

H. DAWSON & CO., 
London, England. 





NEW WOOL PRICES 





Under date of February 12, we are 
advised that wool buyers in Arizona 
have offered from 23% to 24 cents for 
the early- wools in that section. It 
is also stated that no wools have been 
sold and that growers are consigning 
the wool to Boston. 

On the same date an offer of 25 
cents was made for a 50,000 pound 
clip of -Soda Springs quarter-bred 
wool. The grower has refused the of- 
fer, and is said to be holding the wool 
at 26 cents. 


GROW ER 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 





We are having very heavy storms at 
present and, of course, doing consider- 
able damage as many are already 
lambing. Feed is not as good as usu- 
al as we have had an exceptionally 
cold spell for the past month. There 
are no fat sheep for sale but breeding 
ewes just ready to lamb are changing 
hands at from seven to seven and a 
half dollars. 

I notice you intend to have quite an 
exhibition of sheep in connection with 
the National Meeting which is a 
mighty good thing and I trust it will 
‘tbe a success. Hoping we may see you 
in California sometime within the 
year, I remain, 

FRED A. ELLENWOOD, 
California, 





ADVANCE IN HOG RATES. 





The San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake Railroad, running between Salt 
Lake and Los Angeles, has filed new 
tariffs, advancing the rate on hogs from 
Salt Lake to Los Angeles $24 per car. 

The traffic in hogs between these 
points has became very voluminous in 
the last few years, and will continue 
to grow. The hogs of Idaho and north- 
ern Utah all pass through Salt Lake 
en route to the packing houses of 
southern California. 

As this advance means an additional 
freight of approximately 30 cents pet 
head on each hog shipped, and as sheep 
rates are supposed to bear a certaif 
relation to other livestock rates, it fol- 
low that if the hog rate is to be ad 
vanced this phenomenal amount that 
an attempt may be made later 
to advance the sheep rates Any- 
how, many of the members of the Na 
tional Wool Growers’ Association are 
large producers of hogs in the states 
of Idaho and Utah, and at the so 
licitation of these men the America 
Livestock Association and the Nation 
al Wool Growers’ Association have 
filed a complaint before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission attacking this 
proposed advance and asking that body 
to establish through rates from Idaho 
to points in southern California. 
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January Sheep Market 


IV E mutton trade went over some 
hard bumps in January, but evad- 
ed the full degree of vicissitude 

encountered by other branches of the 
livestock market. As usual 25@50 cent 
declines without warning inflicted 
heavy losses on shippers, and packers 
garnered the big runs at bargain 
sales. Foot and mouth disease cost 
feeders and shippers more money than 
will ever be computed with any de- 
gree of accuracy. For much of this, 
absurd Illinois quarantine regulations 
were responsible, feeders in that state 
being able to get to market at all times, 
while in adjoining 


By J. E. POOLE 


stability would have been demonstrat- 
ed. Toward the end of the month an 
embargo on shipments literally para- 
lyzed the whole trade. 

As averages are figured, $8.40 was 
that of January lambs within 15 
cents of the record for the month in 
1913, and 5 cents higher than Decem- 
ber. It was 70 cents above the aver- 
age of 1914. Sheep were 
scarce and made a $5.80 average, creat- 
ing a new January record. It was 20 
cents higher than December and 35 
cents higher than January, 1914. 
their stereotyped 


on 


January, 


Packers pursued 


lambs of popular weight got better ac- 
tion than tat heavy stuff, there was un- 
usual incentive for liquidation. This 
condition is indicated by the fact that 
the month’s top was only $9.00 or 50 
cents below January, 1913, while the 
average price was within 15 cents of 
that month. 

Sheep being scarce sold unusually 
close to lambs, yet top wethers at $6.85 
merely duplicated the final perform- 
ance of December, although the Jan- 
uary average was 20 cents above that 
of the previous month. Scarcity of 
aged muttons, however, was responsi- 


ble for new January 





states they were tied 
up. This injustice em- 
phasizes the necessity 
for placing control of 
quarantine in the hands 
of Federal authorities. 
While circumstances 
wholly fortuitous were 
largely responsible for 
market mishaps during 
the month, this did 
not mitigate feeders’ 
disappointment. The 
oly bullish influence 
was high prices of pelts 
and by-products. High 











temperatures in the 
East were adverse to 
free distribution of 


mutton much of the 

time and cheap pork did not facilitate 
the selling operation. But probably 
the most serious handicap was indus- 
tial depression. Mutton and lamb 
wete held at prices relatively high, 
measured by cost of beef and pork and 
tconomy asserted itself. At eastern 
industrial centers thousands of fami- 
lies were under the necessity of eating 
little or no meat and demand for mut- 
ton was at low ebb. In the face of 
continuously slumpy cattle and hog 
Markets live mutton trade acted well 
eecovering promptly whenever supply 
Was reduced and had the gluts been 
woided, it is probable that reasonable 


Walnut Hall Stud Rams 


policy of fighting tops and discriminat- 
ing against quality and finish, the re- 
sult being that choice lots did not earn 
the premium to which they were en- 
titled. This had the effect of dislodg- 
ing stock from feeders’ hands prema- 
turely as advancing cost of corn made 
the feed bill prohibitive. Thousands 
of half-fat sheep and lambs went to 
the shambles that would have gone to 
Michigan or Ohio for a corn-crib cross 
had the ‘feeder outlet been open. 
Quarantine juggling caused a panicky 
feeling among feeders prompting them 
to order cars while an opportunity to 
get to market existed. As _half-fat 


records both as to top 
and average. 

Quarantine, while an 
advantage to _ Iilinois 
feeders as it gave them 
a market monopoly for 
a considerable period, 
was ruinous in the 
case of operators in 
other states as they 
were tied up under the 
handicap of a heavy 
feed bill. The result 
was that most of the 
Colorado stuff stopped 
at the Missouri River. 
Supply of hay-fed stuff 
from the Northwest 
was also much lighter 
than in 1914. 

At the end of the month, its highest 
price levels were attained in the case 
of sheep, yearlings and most lambs, al- 
though the closing top on lambs, $8.90, 
was 10 cents below the month’s high 
spot. Closing prices ranged from 
strong on. the best handyweights 
lambs, sheep and yearlings to 50 cents 
higher on heavy lambs and good ewes 
as compared with the close of Decem- 
ber. Early in the month there was 
marked discrimination against weight, 
but later this relaxed. Much of the 
time 100-pound native lambs had to 
sell 75 cents to $1.00 below: good 
handyweights and fat heavy ewes were 
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penalized 25@50 cents, compared with 
prices paid for the chopper class. 

Bulk of fed western lambs sold dur- 
ing the month at $8.15@8:75; natives 
largely, Colorados making $8.00@8.70. 
Wethers sold largely at $6.25@6.75 
and yearlings $7.15@7.85 although 
$8.00 was paid for several consign- 
ments. On the low spot $5.25 was a 
common price for fat native ewes, but 
even strongweights realized $6.25 at 
the close and $6.40 was paid for Mexi- 
cans, a lot of western ewes being put 
over during the month at $5.75 or bet- 
ter. 





THOMSON ON 
WOOL PROSPECTS. 





“All the grower has to do at this 
juncture is to sit tight and await mar- 
ket developments,” said R. B. Thom- 
son of the National Wool Warehouse 
in discussing wool trade prospects. 
“There never was a time in market 
history when as little wool remained 
in dealers’ hands as at this moment, 
and limited stocks are rapidly disap- 
pearing. 

“The fine wool situation is rapidly 
developing. The British government 
is desirous of keeping its own looms 
at work and prefers to sell us yarns or 
woven goods instead of wool. There- 
fore it is extremely improbable that 
American manufacturers will be able 
to get much fine wool either from 
Australia or England, and the trade 
regards the prospect as bullish, both 
as concerns medium and fine wools. 

“England is on the alert and went to 
the extent of taking Xray pictures of 
wool loaded at Boston for a German 
port the other day, consequently the 
embargo may be said to have been 
raised but tentatively. Wool is not 
contraband and the only effective way 
by which England can prevent Ger- 
many from clothing its army is by 
trying to keep its colonial clip, which 
it has now done. American produc- 
tion is nat large enough to satisfy do- 
mestic needs. The South American 
clip has already been absorbed and our 
weaver will need .every pound we 
raise. Present indications are that the 
European war will be long drawn out, 


as orders for cloth needed for soldiers’ 
clothing are being placed for delivery 
several months distant. If the war 
runs into another winter a wool fam- 
ine is certain. 

“One feature of the situation and 
prospect deserve attention The me- 
dium and coarse wools now growing 
on the sheeps’ backs in the United 
States constitute the only domestic 
supply available for the ensuing year. 

A dearth of 3-8 and 1-4 blood stock 
cannot be evaded and growers of these 
wools in the middle west may as well 
be apprised of the value of their prop- 
erty now as later on when they may 
have sold it too cheap. All the medium 
and coarse wools available elsewhere 
have already passed into manufactur- 
ers’ hands. Shortage of wools needed 
for army and general clothing pur- 
poses is as certain as the rise of grass 
in spring 

“Values have been steadily advanc- 
ing. Ohio 3-8 blood was worth 24 cents 
a year ago, advanced to 28 cents last 
July and is now quoted at 32 cents. 


Ohio quarter blood was worth 23 cents’ 


a year ago and is now Selling at 31 
cents. We have not enough of these 
wools for our own consumption, to 
say nothing of foreign requirements. 
War conditions have created an abnor- 


mal demand for rough clothing, not’ 


only for army purposes, but for gen- 
eral use. The result has been the crea- 
tion of a high market for 3-8 and quar- 
ter blood, while half blood and fine and 
medium staple have not participated 
to the full extent of the advance. Ger- 
many, being unable to get anything 
else, is now buying everything avail- 
able. Any other view of the prospect 
than through bullish glasses is illog- 
ical, if not impossible.” 





QUALITY OF IMPORTED MEAT. 





Last fall, when meat was coming 
in large quantities from the Argen- 
tine, some of it was sent to Chicago. 
Three men from the stockyards decid- 
eded to compare this meat with the 
home product. They purchased some 
and had it prepared at the Stockyard 
Inn. 

The unanimous opinions of these 
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three men was, “that the meat before 
cooking looked as good as_ domestic 
meat. After cooking it was slightly 
inferior in appearance, and was decid- 
edly inferior in taste, in fact it was al- 
most tasteless. And was rather ‘leath- 
ery. That if the consumer knew it 
he would never purchase it but once.” 
Three men who passed this judg- 
ments were competent observers, but the 
difficulty is that the consumer when 
buying raw meat cannot tell import. 
ed from domestic. For that reason 
each state should pass laws compell- 
ing the dealer in imported meats to 
keep a sign in his store stating that 
imported meat is there handled. 





BREEDERS NOT ADVERTISING. 





In some parts of the range country 
there are now offered for sale a great 
number of yearling ewes, as well as 
bred ewes. In other sections of the 
same country there is a considerable 
demand for sheep of this class. 

It is the function of this paper to 


introduce the seller to the buyer, and’ 


there is every reason to believe that’ 
if-the men who have ewes for sale 
would advertise them in the pages of 


the National Wool Grower they would ' 
soon be in communication with the 


buyers. 

A two-inch advertisement for three 
issues would be ample for this purpose 
and would cost but $10. Certainly it 
would be worth that much to anyone 
desiring to sell stock of this class. 





MEMORIAL FOR FED- 


ERAL ASSISTANCE. 





In December the National Wool 
Growers’ Association prepared a me- 
morial to be presented to the various 
state legislatures, asking that the fed- 
eral government appropriate $300,000 
for the destruction of predatory wild 
animals in the western states. This 
memorial has passed the legislatures 
of New Mexico, Arizona and (Oregon. 
It is also pending before the legisla- 
tures of other western states, and we 
are advised that the balance of the 
states will pass it before their legi* 
latures adjourn. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


ary trading in wool have been the 

continued demand for all grades 
of scoured and pulled wools, and the 
progress made towards raising the em- 
bargo the shipment of Merino 
wools from Australia and the United 
Kingdom. Speculation has been ram- 
gant during most of the month, and 
oth manufacturers and dealers have 
en taking on big lots of pulled 
wols. Everything available has been 
sapped up quickly, and in many cases 
has been sold several times over. In 
aspeculative way the market is on a 
very high level, though manufacturers 
are seriously hesi- 


Bs salient features of the Janu- 


on 


By Our Boston Correspondent 


An outlet must be found for them or 
much dissatisfaction be caused among 
the Australian wool growers. It is 
understood that considerable pressure 
was brought to bear from the Colon- 
ial end to find some way to let out Mer- 
ino without giving comfort to the 
enemy. 

It was provided that shipments of 
Merinos might be made in British bot- 
toms direct to the United States, or 
via Canada or England. Certain re- 
strictions were placed on such ship- 
ments, but in practical working no dif- 
ficulty has been experienced in com- 
plying with everything demanded by 


little more rigid. Up to the end of Jan- 
uary it was estimated that permits had 
been issued in London allowing ship- 
ments of over 2,000 bales of Merinos. 
Shipments of breds are as. 
rigidly embargoed as ever, and no ap- 
plications for permits to ship such 
wools would be considered for a mo- 
ment. 

The effect of the modification of em- 
bargo conditions was apparent at once 
in the higher prices quoted for Merino 
wools at all the sales held in January. 
Both Melbourne and Sydney advanced 
10 per cent for Merino grades from the 
December level. Sales in those 


markets were re- 


cross 





tating over the 
ayment of the 
high prices de- 
manded for new 


stock. Where their 
contracts have 


ved price, or 
samples of goods 
must be made to 
compete with 
other makers, it 
is necessary that 
the cost of the 
raw material be 
not lifted to an ex- 
orbitant, pitch. 








sumed January 
18, with American 
buyers showing 
renewed interest 
and constantly in- 
creasing activity: 
London opened 
with good Mer- 
inos 5 per cent 
above the level of 
the previous ser- 
ies, and inferior 
Merinos unchang- 
ed. Medium cross- 
breds advanced 
7% per cent, all 











The position of 
medium wools is 
in exceedingly 
strong one. Whatever progress has 
ven made towards lifting the British 
tmbargo has been entirely in the direc- 
tion of facilitating shipments of Mer- 
ino wools. No crossbreds will be al- 
lowed to come out, as English manu- 
facturers need everything available of 
this character. In fact, there is no ex- 
pectation that there will be any; easing 
ipof the situation as regards cross- 
weds while the war lasts. With Mer- 
0 wools, the situation is vastly dif- 
tent. There is a tremendous accu- 
Mulation of these wools in both Lon- 


fn and Colonial primary markets. 





75,000 Pounds of Australian Baled Wool Moved by Traction Engine. 


the authorities. The effect was at once 
seen in the increased buying in Aus- 
tralian markets by Americans. Heavy 
shipments have already started for 
country via both Vancouver and Lon- 
don. Further, it is reported that sev- 
eral special steamers have been char- 
tered to bring wool direct to Boston 
via the Panama Canal. Shipments 
may now be made from Australia in 
American ships. 

Similar conditions exist in England. 
No money deposit is required in Eng- 
land as in Australia, but conditions 
surrounding the issue-of permits are a 


offerings being 
taken by the home 
trade. 

The embargo problems are working 
out in a curious way. While a section 
of the wool trade have been clamoring 
for the government to take some dras- 
tic measures to force England’s hand 
in regard to wool shipments, another 
section is shipping wool to Germany 
as fast as possible. The plea used by 
the former was that the mills would 
have to shut down unless more wool 
was obtained, but this plea was seri- 
ously. discredited by the heavy ship- 
ments made directly to Germany in the 
last half of January and indirectly to 
neutral ports earlier. Steamer Carolyn 
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took 277,000 pounds of domestic wool 
to Bremen, and this shipment was al- 
lowed to go forward by the British au- 
thorities, after the vessel had been ex- 
amined for contraband in Falmouth. 
Late in January, another American 
steamer sailed for Bremen. Like the 
Carolyn, the J. L. Luckenbach also 
carried a lot of cotton, taking on wool 
in Boston as a top cargo, the weight 
being 2,904,113 pounds, all Territory. 

Some members of the wool trade 
fear that these shipments of domestic 
wool to Germany will cause England 
to reimpose the embargo, but there is 
at present no indication of sucha 
move. Meanwhile, contracts for army 
goods are being freely placed in this 
country, the business thus secured 
helping to redeem the season for many 
on the mills thus favored. This busi- 
ness is at the bottom of the sharp de- 
mand for pulled wools during Decem- 
ber and January. Some of the later 
contracts, notably those coming from 
Russia, allow the use of cheaper wools, 
and already large lots of China and 
East India carpet wools have been 
bought for clothing purposes. This 
has resulted in a curious state of af- 
fairs in these wools. There are prac- 
tically two independent markets for 
China wools. They are being sold to 
carpet manufacturers at around 30 
cents, while at the same time, other 
lots are being taken by cloth manu- 
facturers at 40 to 43 cents. Carpet 
mills are running slack, in sharp con- 
trast to the activity which prevails in 
all mills having army contracts. 

In spite of the actual fact that em- 
bargo conditions are much less bur- 
densome than at last report, arrivals 
of foreign wool are very small. In 
one full week of January, only 7,350 
pounds arrived, and of this 2,100 
came from Halifax. Most of the re- 
cent arrivals have come from South 
America, but as the bulk of the arriv- 
als from thence are for manufactur- 
ers’ account, little of the wool will 
come on the market. It is estimated 
that American buyers have taken 
about 40,000 bales in both Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo, including 
about 5,000 bales Buenos Ayres lambs’ 
wool. The latter is unusual, as this 
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is a grade not generally popular here, 
but the total purchases have been of- 
ten exceeded. Undoubtedly the pur- 
chases for the United States would 
have been larger, but for the keen 
competition of England. American 
manufacturers did not wake up to the 
real strength of the situation until the 
season was nearly over. The latter 
half of January saw something of a 
scramble for desirable wools in the 
Buenos Ayres market, with American 
purchases on a much more liberal scale 
than earlier in the season. Incident- 
ally, it may also be said that these late 
purchases were made at prices far 
above what could have been done in 
December, in spite of English compe- 
tion. When Lincolns were selling at 
around 25 to 26 cents landed, they 
were considered high, but similar wools 
are now costing better than 30 cents. 

All of this helps the domestic 


SHEEP FOR SALE! 


Thousands of ewes are for sale 
at different points. Many sheep- 


men want ewes but don’t know 
where to get them. If parties 
having ewes for sale would ad- 
vertise them in this paper they 
should easily find buyers. 





wool grower. There is some ground 
for the extreme prices now being de- 
manded for the new wool clip, but a 
point can easily be reached that will 
make prices prohibitive, in view of the 
quiet tone to the domestic goods trade. 
Conditions are abnormal, and hence it 
is easy to exaggerate the importance 
of the current demand for pulled and 
scoured wools. Some extreme prices 
are quoted for both New York and 
Chicago B supers. One dealer reports 
the sale of 1,100 bags Chicago B supers 
at 59% cents and 1,200 bags Eastern 
Bs at 65 cents. These prices are con- 
sidered extreme, and there are few 
who claim to have secured over 62 to 
63 cents for Eastern Bs. Under the 
influence of army buying, the usual 
difference between A and B_ supers 
has disappeared entirely. In fact 
higher prices have been paid recently 
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for Ms than holders of A supers haye 
been abie to secure. ‘Lhere is a sharp 
demand for all grades ot low pulled 
and scoured and 
jumping. 

Not for a long time has there been 
so much speculative activity as was 
noted in pulled wools during January, 
Wool men say that the end has not 
yet come, and some of them are pre- 
dicting further advances. Territory 
wools have moved as freely as _ the 
limited stocks will allow. Medium 
wools have been especially strong, 
sales being noted at 25 to 27 cents in 
the grease, the scoured cost being es- 
timated at 55 to 58 cent. Fine and fine 
medium Territories have sold at 19 to 
21 cents, or 58 to 60 cents clean. It 
is reported that a choice lot of Mon- 
tana wool in the original bags recent- 
ly changed hands at 28% cents. This 
is an extreme price, but clearly indi- 
cates the current tendency of the mar- 
ket. 

It is currently reported here that 
some efforts have been made to con- 
tract medium clips in the Soda Springs 
district at 20 to 22 cents, ‘but without 
success as growers are either refusing 
to name any figure at which they are 
willing to close, or fix a price far 
above what buyers are willing to pay. 
In some cases prices are named about 
5 cents above what the same clips sold 
for last year. Scoured Territory wools 
are selling well and at firmer prices. 
Choice fine white wools are quotable 
at 60 to 62 cents, average fine at 58 to 
60 cents and fine medium at 56 to % 
cents. Scoured fall Texas wool 5 
quoted at 50 to 52 cents clean, but 
transactions are moderate. Combing 
pulled wools are quotable at 60 to 6 
cents for fine, 57 to 60 cents for me 
dium and 50 to 53 cents for low wool. 

Latest quotations on _ Territory 
wools on the scoured basis are 63 t0 
65 cents for fine staple, 58 to 60 cents 
for half-blood staple, 55 to 57 cents for 
three-eighths-blood staple and 53 to 5 
cents for quarter-blood staple. Fine 
clothing wools are quoted on the 
scoured basis at 58 to 62 cents forg 
choice fine at 56 to 58 cents for aver 
age fine and fine medium. 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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.J1sheep killed by the coyotes. 


february, 1915. 


URING the past seventeen years, 
I have been killing coyotes in 
various ways. Some of the meth- 

ods have met with some degree of suc- 

cess for a while, no method seems to 
have put a permanent check upon the 
seady increase of coyotes from year 
year. Poisoning with strychnine is 
te method most commonly employed, 
with the best results. In seasons that 
strychnine was universally used by 
seepmen over extended areas the 
jeneficial effects were always notice- 
dle the following seasons. 

In Wasatch county, Utah, the sheep- 


~ Imen begin the work of killing coyotes 


in November and _ con- 
inue it until January. But 


aid trappers and hunters 


ontinue to do a little 
work until sometime in 
April. However, local 


trappers state that they 
we unable to trap with 
satisfactory results in the 
sring, as the method of 
pisoning then can only 
beused in a limited way. 
In the past a number 
oi sheepmen clubed to- 
gether, and hired men to 
put out 25 or 30 poisoned 
tareasses of horses on va- 
tious parts of the ranges. 
This resulted in some of 
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put out in the fall after the weather 
gets cool, that was not eaten by the 
coyotes before spring; 
take the fat ones first. 

Sheep killed in October, if hung up 
in the shade, will keep until November 
when they can be poisoned and put on 
the ranges. One sheepman told me 
that he buries his carcasses under a 
few inches of dirt. Then he uses a 
piece of the pelt or carcasses for a drag 
to and from the bait; this is strongly 
recommended for this will help the coy- 
otes to find the bait quicker and in 
greater numbers. The coyotes dig 
this up and eat freely of the bait. 


of course they 
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their headquarters all their lives, while 
other coyotes have a tendency to mi- 
grate with the sheep and the seasons. 
There seem to be in every part of the 
range some coyotes that either are 
immune from poison or will not eat 
poisoned meats. Each year they are 
among the sheep, working in the same 
manner. T'wo professional trappers 
that I employed on my private range 
last year are of the same belief. From 
September 20th to October 20th, 1914, 
these two men trapped 36 coyotes and 
one cat. The tusks of about five coy- 
otes were worn out with use. These 
trappers were right in the midst of the 
sheep herds and strung 
out about thirty traps 
over an area three miles 
in width and five miles in 
length. They used scented 
bait. From all indications 
they made a clean-up. 
The cost of killing a 
with strychnine 
ranges from 25 cents to 
$1.00, depending on the 
cost of the bait and the 
labor. A sheep killed by 
a coyote has no value; 15 
cents worth of strychnine 
and the value of the her- 
der’s labor in poisoning 
the bait will cover the to- 
tal cost. On an average 


coyote 





the poisoned carcasses be- 
ig entirely eaten up and 
thers hardly being touched. I have 
ed strychnine with’ the best success 
Miy 
ltders carry bottles containing one- 





tghth of an ounce of strychnine—this 
Sabout the right amount to use on an 
Minary sheep. They are always very 
aeful to put the strychnine deep into 


$pie flesh against the bone, for strych- 


ine is extremely bitter. Old ewes and 
Ms are as good for bait as horses. 
le coyote shows a great preference 
Ota fat animal; a poor horse will sel- 
tm be touched when strychnine is 
ised on it. I have never found a sheep, 


Australian Dingoes or Wild Dogs Which There Do the Work of Our Coyote. 


Strychnine will get only about 25 
per cent to 75 per cent of the coyotes in 
a district for there are always a great 
many coyotes that will not touch 
strychnined meats. These especially 
cunning ones seem most proficient at 
killing sheep. The only way to get 
this class is by trapping. However, I 
believe that, after a clean-up is once 
made, a reasonable amount of poison- 
ing will keep their numbers down to 
a minimum. 

My experiences have led me to be- 
lieve that some of the coyotes become 
localized and make a certain locality 


this bait will kill from one 
to four coyotes. A horse 
will cost from $5.00 to $10.00; an 
ounce of strychnine, costing from 75 
cents to $1.00 is necessary to poison 
it. On an average this latter bait will 
kill from one to ten coyotes. 

The cost of killing coyotes by em- 
ploying trappers to do the work is 
somewhat greater as the trapper ex- 
pects $5.00 from all sources, including 
the bounty and the fur. 

The percentage of sheep killed dur- 
ing a year according to my observa- 
tions is about as follows: 

During lambing time—not less than 
thirty days—5 per cent to 10 per cent. 
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From docking time until shipping 
time—four months—5 per cent to 8 
per cent. 

During fall season, October—mature 
sheep—l per cent to 2 per cent. 

From November 1 to May 1—six 
months—2 per cent to 3 per cent. 

In suming up these figures about 18 
per cent of lambs and from 3 per cent 
to 5 per cent of mature sheep fall vic- 
tims to coyotes, cats and other ani- 
mals. I could safely say that in some 
seasons the loss would far exceed this 
percentage. 

Many sheepmen and herders are very 
reluctant to cover their ranges with 
poisoned bait for fear of losing their 
dogs. This is a groundless fear. I 
lose fewer dogs since I place poison 
on my ranges than formerly. My pres- 
ent loss does not exceed ten dogs a 
year. The herders soon teach the dogs 
to leave the poisoned bait alone. 

But the greatest difficulty is to get 
every stockman to do some. poisoning. 
It is my opinion that if every sheep 
that the coyotes kill were poisoned, 
there would be few coyotes left to 
trouble us. 





CONDITIONS IN ARIZONA. 





To the National Wool Grower: 

Climatic conditions are excellent. 
We have had very heavy rains all over 
the Southwest section, which coming 
just at this time of the year insure 
sufficient feed for the spring months 
during the lambing season. The sheep 
went on the winter ranges in good 
condition and if no severe cold weath- 
er ensues there should be a large per- 
centage of lambs. 

Shearing has begun at several points 
in the Desert country north of 
Phoenix and so far as we are advised 
most of the wool is being consigned. 
There are two buyers from Boston at 
Phoenix, but so far as we know they 
have made no offers yet on wool. The 
sheepmen, on account of uncertain 
market conditions and probable ad- 
vance in wool are not inclined to sell. 
There are no new sheep men starting 
in the business that we know of. _ 

Breeding ewes are extremely scarce. 
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Some range ewes were sold last fall 
at from $5.00 to $6.00 per head, but 
we know of none to be had at this 
time. 

Locally, due to the unprecedented 
conditions, we are looking for a good 
year in the sheep business, unless fu- 
ture financial conditions should dis- 
count the present outlook. 

We are advised that Congressman 
Hayden of this state has been pushing 
the 640 acre grazing homestead bill, 
and while it might ostensibly appear a 
popular bill, so far as northern Ari- 
zona is concerned, we believe it would 
be of no particular benefit, except in 
isolated cases, as a large percentage 
of the homesteaders have not only in- 
sufficient water for stock, but have in- 
sufficient water for household use. 
They, however, could take out an ad- 
ditional 480 acres and we presume cur- 
tail the range of cattle and sheepmen, 
so that they might be compelled to 
buy them out, in some cases. This 
does not mean that we are not glad to 
welcome any legitimate influx of set- 
tlers, but there is a grave question of 
the adaptability of any portion of this 
land for dry farming and anyone con- 
versant with range conditions knows 
that 640 acres, without water, would 
be entirely useless as a range propo- 
sition of itself. So long as this bill 
has passed the House and has been 
favorably advised on by the Committee 
on Public Lands in the Senate, we pre- 
sume it is only a question of time un- 
til it becomes a law. 

We note in the Weekly News Letter 
of the Department of Agriculture, that 
according to government statistics, 
there is more live stock now than a 
year ago. Unless we are misinformed, 
the Agricultural Census has been dis- 
pensed with and it seems to be a ques- 
tion of how accurate the government 
estimates are on these matters. Some 
livestock publications seem to take di- 
rect issue with them on this question. 

M. I. POWERS, Arizona. 





Idaho should have an_ excellent 
wool clip. That state has fed about 
300 cars of cottonseed cake this win- 
ter. 


February, 195 
CHEAP PORK. 





Cheap pork has put a crimp in mut 
ton consumption, and growers face the 
necessity of meeting that kind of com 
petition. While a hog yields little py. 
product, it dressed 80 per cent of mer. 
chantable meat at this season ané 
packers have been cutting up porkers 
at profits ranging from $1 to $2 pe 
head, according to weight. Part of the 
carcass of a hog must go into cure 
but a considerable portion finds the 
fresh meat outlet and during the win. 
ter the public has a_ pork appetite 
Probably a month hence the consumer 
will weary and turn to mutton for re 
lief, but pork was in the spot light all 
through January. JER 





HEAVY LINCOLN LAMBS. 





As previously related in these pages 
Governor Gooding of Idaho, sold a 
considerable number of Lincoln ewes 
to the farmers on the irrigated lands 
surrounding him. As payment he 
takes ‘back the ram lambs at a stipe 
lated price. Last year one of the farm- 
ers turned over to him _ thirty-seven 
‘Lincoln ram lambs that weighed in Oc 
tober 138 pounds each. These lambs 
were dropped in early March and they 
with their mother ran in the alfalfa 
field throughout the summer. The 
ewes and lambs did not greatly injure 
the hay field and but few were lost 
from bloat. We have not before heard 
of a greater weight in lambs of this 
age. 





EARLY LAMBING 
IN WASHINGTON 





I have bought two cars of cotton 
seed cake and will try it for early lamb- 
ing. We start lambing four outfits 
from the fifth to the tenth of Febrir 
ary. 

Ihave for sale about 9,000 halt 
blood Lincoln yearling ewes that 
will shear about April 15th. 

We have had considerable. snow thi 
winter but sheep are in good shape. 

H. STANLEY COFFIN, 
North Yakima. 
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THE CERTAINTY WITH WHICH AN AR- 
, SENICAL POWDER DIP KILLS TICKS. 
the 
‘Om- The dipping-tests upon experimental 
by. sheep, in and out of the wool, justify all 
that is stated in favor of this dip as a tick- 
ner- destroyer. The sheep that have been dipped 
and are now located at the quarantine station, 
and will be exhibited at the show. 
kers Two sheep badly infected with ticks 
per were received into the pens provided for 
th them on the 8rd October last. One sheep 
the was shorn and dipped; the second sheep 
ure, was dipped in its wool of nine months 
th growth. The sheep was immersed in a 
dip prepared from an arsenical dipping pow- 
win- der of the strength as recommended in the 
tite printed instructions which are set forth on 


the outside of every packet. The time of 
met immersion was one minute by the watch, 
. Te held by Mr. Black. This was at 9 o’clock 

in the morning. At noon of the same day 
t all at least 30 ticks were found dead upon the 
p floor of the shed in which the shorn sheep 
: had been placed. The following day (4th 
October) a few live ticks were found. On 
the 5th October, at 3 p. m., one live tick 
was found on the sheep; but on the 6th 
the sheep was found to be free from ticks. 
The sheep was inspected every day for 10 
Ages days, when it. was hand-infected with five 
a live ticks, and in 26 hours these five ticks 
were found dead upon it. In a week hence 


Wes four ticks were placed upon the sheep, but 
nds after watching them for two and a half 
he hours they would not keep upon the sheep, 
q so were killed. The dipped unshorn sheep 
1pt- was perfectly free from ticks with the one 
rm immersion, Most of the pupae were ren- 
dered sterile, and the few that incubated 
ven died, 
Oc These sheep were sent to the quarantine 
station on the 7th November, 1910, where 
mbs they are now absolutely free from ticks and 
‘hey the wool in splendid order, 
| if On the 2nd November two more ticky 
alta sheep were received, One was shorn and 
The dipped in the same kind of preparation, and 
. the same time of immersion, with the same 
june result, viz., all the ticks died within 30 
lost hours. One sheep was not dipped, but kept 
sad in the wool, it having ticks upon it. After 


5 a lapse of 10 days and many inspections 
this of the shorn dipped sheep (no ticks being 
found upon it), it was placed in the pen 
with the undipped ticky sheep, and in halt 
an hour three ticks were found upon it 
(the dipped sheep), which was then taken 
out of its pen and placed by itself, and in 
‘ON less than 26 hours two of the ticks were 
found dead and one very sick. The shorn 
dipped sheep was again placed with the un- 











tton dipped ticky sheep for a space of three 
mb- weeks and was never again found to be in- —=—=—= ——— ——————— 
; fected. 
ts i F , 
deine ae at n pi } ecard The above is extracted from Government of Tasmania, 
fil- , Megrcm : . : : ‘ 
free from ticks. The wool is in splendid official report, which appeared in American Sheep Breeder, 
condition, being bright and strong. » 
valf To sum up, one dipping with an arseni- January, 1915. 


cal dip prepared in the manner as directed 


t 
Uf itoetinSta'netty rick ronans | COOPER'S POWDER DIP WAS USED IN THESE TESTS 
Oe Sraansces 























FOUR PLY PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WORTENDYKE MAnueacturine Co. 
RicHMonDd.VA. 








Te EVERY MAN, THERE COMES ONCE IN A LIFE TIME, A GREAT DISCOVERY. 
WE HAD HEARD OF THE NUMEROUS COMPLAINTS MADE BY WOOL BUYERS AS TO 
THE PARTICLES OF JUTE THAT WOULD BECOME MIXED WITH THE WOOL, AND 
THE VERY UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS OBTAINED FROM THE USE OF JUTE, HEMP 
AND SIMILAR TWINES. WE KNEW THERE WAS A DEMAND FOR A FLEECE TWINE 
MADE FROM PAPER, THAT WOULD BE STRONG, VERY PLIABLE, PROOF AGAINST 
GREASES, AND A TWINE THAT WOULD STAY TIED. AFTER NUMEROUS EXPERI- 
MENTS, WE PRODUCED OUR “VERYBEST” FOUR PLY PAPER FLEECE TWINE, 
WHICH HAS PROVEN AFTER SEVERAL YEARS OF SEVERE TESTS, TO BE THE 
IDEAL TWINE FOR THE PURPOSE, IT IS USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE 
LARGEST AND MOST EXPERIENCED SHEEPMEN IN THE COUNTRY. YOUR WOOL 
WILL BRING YOU MORE MONEY TIED WITH “VERY BEST.” ACCEPT NO SUBSTI- 
TUTES. ORDER TO-DAY FROM YOUR NEAREST DEALER. 
HOW PACKED FOR SHIPMENT 


250 LENGTHS, 8 FEET EACH, TIED IN A SMALL BUNDLE. EIGHT OF THE 
SMALL BUNDLES TIED INTO A LARGER BUNDLE CONTAINING 2,000 LENGTHS, 
8% FEET EACH. FIVE OF THE LARGER BUNDLES PACKED IN A BALE FOR SHIP- 
MENT, CONTAINING 10,000 LENGTHS, 8% FEET EACH. WEIGHT OF BALE ABOUT 
220 LBS. 
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WOOL EMBARGO ON AGAIN. 





Early in January at the solicitation 
of our manufacturers, Great Britain re- 
moved the embargo she had placed on 
Australian fine wools and agreed to 
allow them to come to the United 
States. Of course, she required cer- 
fain guarantees that neither this wool 
of its products would thereafter be ex- 
ported to any of the countries at war 
with her. This guarantee naturally 
implied that if we did not export the 
imported wool we should not likewise 
export our domestic wool, the purpose 
Great Britain being to shut off Ger- 
Many’s wool supply. However, while 
sich guarantees were given no one in 
this country took them seriously for it 
was known all along that wool was not 
acontraband of war and could be ship- 
ped to every country. No sooner had 
the embargo been removed than par- 
ties in this country began to sell great 
quantities of our wool to German buy- 
@s and several million pounds of this 
has already been shipped to Germany. 
Great Britain then saw what she 
Should have known all along that the 
tly way to keep this country from 
nding wool to Germany was to shut 
of our supply from the outside and 
thus force our manufacturers to use 
domestic wool instead of exporting it. 
Therefore, on February 5th, Great Bri- 
fain again shut off our access to Aus- 
falian wool by reinstating the em- 
Mitgo. As the South American clip 
has been sold this means that our man- 
Wacturers must now depend for their 
fitire wool supply on home grown 
Wool. Naturally this should result in 
a advance in prices in this country. 


As soon as this news was received in 
the United States a notable increase 
in the price of certain lines of wool 
followed. It is reported that in the 
first 24 hours pulled wool advanced 
about five cents per pound on the Bos- 
ton market and these are about the 
only kinds of wool that now remain. 
Reports are also current that buyers 
representing Germany are now on 
their way west for the purpose of con- 
tracting wool for that country. With 
this situation prevailing the prospects 
for an advance in price seem most ex- 
cellent. So far we know of no. wool 
being sold but as high as 25 cents has 
been offered for certain coarse clips. 
We are not advising woolgrowers to 
sell or not to sell their clips. We 
have tried to state the facts as they 
are so that the grower may himself 
judge what is best to do. At the pres- 
ent time the indications point to some 
very high wool values, but also we 
must remember that these values have 
been made by reason of war. If peace 
was declared wool would fall in value 
but there does not seem to be any im- 
mediate sign of peace. On this point 
the growers judgment is just as good 
as that of anyone else. Under abnor- 
mal conditions such as now exist we 
are suggesting that woolgrowers use 
their own judgment as to what is best 
to do with their wool. This will be 
the most satisfactory to all concerned. 





THE FABLE OF THE 
BIRD’S NEST. 





Somewhere, I think it was the fifth 
reader, there is told the fable of the 
blackbird that had built her nest in the 
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wheat field and there hatched out het 
young. One morning the young birds 
were greatly alarmed to hear the old 
farmer say he would send for the 
neighbors to help and the wheat should 
be cut on the morrow. The young 
birds wanted to move from the field 
immediately but the mother assured 
them there was no danger. The morn- 
ing came and other days followed, but 
still no neighbors to cut the wheat. 
Then one morning the old farmer came 
to the field and told his sons that in 
the morning they would cut the wheat 
themselves. Then the wise old bird said 
to her young, “We must move imme- 
diately. When men decided. to do 
things for themselves instead of wait- 
ing for someone else to do it for them, 
things will be done.” The young birds 
were moved that evening, and the 
wheat was cut as arranged for. 

This fable, it seems to us, fits the 
coyote question to a nicety. 

A part of our sheepmen who are 
most affected by the coyotes never turn 
a hand to help destroy them. They 
are complaining about their losses and 
waiting for someone else to do the kill- 
ing. On the other hand many sheep- 
men ‘do their full share toward ridding 
the range of coyotes, but the benefits 
of their labors are largely destroyed by 
the man who does nothing. 

Let’s be as wise as the blackbird. 
Decide to kill these coyotes ourselves, 
then it will be done. No investment 
that the woolgrower can make will 
pay him greater returns than a few 
dollars invested in the destruction of 
predatory wild animals. You have two 
and a half months left in which to 
work, and during that period you can 
kill enough coyotes to increase your 
income 10 per cent. Is any sheepman 
so rich that he can afford to lose that 
much ? 





A LEGISLATIVE DUTY. 





The legislatures of all western states 
are now in session, and it is their plain 
duty to appropriate with a liberal hand 
any moneys needed to promote the 
well being of our livestock industry. 
These men must not forget that the 
basis of agriculture in these western 
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states is a large, well distributed live- 
stock industry. Many members were 
elected under a pledge of economy, 
but it will be a “penny wise” policy if 
such pledges are taken to mean that 
appropriations for protecting or pro- 
moting our livestock industry are to be 
restricted. The West’s prosperity is 
tied up in its sheep, cattle and hogs, 
and any appropriation that tends to 
promote the production of these ani- 
mals will redound to the advantage of 
all the people in the community as 
much as to the owners of livestock. 
Liberal bounty laws are needed in 
every state if the meat supply of the 
people is to be adequate. Laws for 
the protection of livestock against dis- 
ease and appropriations to carry on ex- 
periments in livestock production will 
prove to be measures of, profound wis- 
dom. Legislatures must not forget 
that the price of meat is advancing 
and that it will advance further unless 
the stockman is given every encoura- 
agement to continue. The city man 
may protest about the size of appropri- 
ations, but he will protest far more 
vigorously if, by false economy, his 
meat bill is increased by reason of de- 
clining meat production. 





WHAT IS THE CLIP WORTH. 





Since the first of January this office 
has received not less than 100 letters 
asking what some man’s wool was 
worth, this year. Clearly this is a 
question impossible of answer. With 
the exception of the few men who still 
run straight Merino ewes, it is impos- 
sible to even hazard a guess as to what 
any particular clip is worth. Most of 
our flocks now are made up of cross- 
breds, and naturally in each of these 
flocks there will be found half a 
dozen different grades of wool, each 
worth a different price. Evidently 
then it is impossible for any one to es- 
timate the value of the clip closely 
without knowing just how much of 
each grade of wool there is in it. For 
instance, fine medium clothing wool 
shrinking 65 per cent is worth in Bos- 
ton about 21 cents per pound; fair 
quarter blood in Boston is selling 
around 27% cents per pound, half- 
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blood is worth around 24 cents per 
pound. Probably 60 per cent of our 
western clips have all three of these 
grades of wool in them as well as two 
or three additional grades. Thus the 
range of prices around 6 cents per 
pound so that without knowing just 
how much of each grade of wool there 
is in a clip any estimate of its value 
become a mere guess. 

If woolgrowers will grade their wool 
and find out how much of each grade 
of wool they have, then they can pick 
up any trade paper and figure out 
about what their wool is worth. We 
know of no other way of arriving at its 
value. 





CONDITION OF THE CLIP. 





A representative of the National 
Wool Grower has recently made a trip 
through many range states and made 
careful inquiry into the prospect for the 
coming wool clip. Throughout the en- 
tire West the winter has been one of the 
most favorable ever known. In some 
places snow has been a little scarce, 
but every where feed has been abund- 
ant. Last fall growers made prepara- 
tion to feed everything if necessary and 
large stocks of feed were laid in. In 
many sections this has not been needed 
but having it on hand many growers 
have fed anyhow. In Idaho probably 
300 carloads of cottonseed cake have 
been fed. Also in Oregon, Montana 
and western Wyoming a considerable 
quantity has been used. Wool from 
cake fed sheep is worth more than 
where it is not used. 

Every one speaks of the wool clip 
being an unusually good one. The 
wool is well grown and no breaks in it. 
It may shrink a shade more than last 
year, but the fiber is also longer. 
Throughout the entire West it now 
looks as if our wool would be the equal 
of any clip produced in recent years. 
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WOOL BUYERS WESTWARD. 

With the embargo now on for good, 
it is clear to American manufacturers 
that this country must depend, if the 
war lasts, solely on its own supply of 
wool to meet its manufacturing needs. 
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We have been advised that buyers are 
now making offers for many of the 
western clips. 

Twenty-five cents was offered for a 
clip of Utah Cotswold, but the owner 
asks 30 cents. An offer of 23 cents 
was made of a large Idaho clip of crogs- 
bred that sold last year at 18 cents, 
The owner refused the offer and the 
bidder then asked him if he would take 
25 cents. This also was refused; 27 
cents is the price fixed for this clip. 

Twenty-five cents has been offered 
for a clip of Western Wyoming ¥- 
blood but this has been refused. 

Wool buyers from, the East are ar- 
riving in the range country every day 
prepared to buy every cheap clip that 
is in sight. Few wool growers have 
any wool to sell as yet and the general 
sentiment is that most of it will be held 
until the sheep are shorn. In this at- 
titude growers have only to speculate 
with the possibility of a declaration of 
peace. No doubt when peace is de- 
clared wool will decline, but the grow- 
er knows just as much about the time 
at which peace will come as anybody 
else. 





CATTLE AND 
FARMERS TO BLAME 





An Idaho woolgrower who has just 
returned from a tour of west central 
Montana where he had inspected sev- 
eral bands of ewes offered for sales said 
“Montana sheepmen are still on the 
sell. I believe a man could buy 250,000 
ewes in that state before lambing if he 
was prepared to handle them. Several 
outfits are offered entire and others de- 
sire to sell part of their ewes as lamb- 
ing ranges have been taken up. One 
outfit that has been running 15,00 
ewes desires to sell the whole cheese 
and intends to go into cattle as soo 
as the sheep can be disposed of. While 
incoming farmers have much to do 
with restricted ranges, yet it seems t0 
me that Montana sheepmen have much 
to learn about supplying artificial feeds. 
If Idaho didn’t feed any more thai 
Montana does we would have to sell 
half our flock on account of shortage 
of range.” 
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Our English Wool Letter 


HE experiences of the past month 
T have again to be written down 

as being of a most exceptional 
character. ‘There are always certain 
regular influence at work, but at the 
present time other factors keep creep- 
ing in which upset the calculations of 
some of the most impartial minds as- 
sociated with the trade. Before giving 
any review of events which are al- 
ready becoming of a purely historical 
nature, it will perhaps be as well to 
say something about what has trans- 


pired within the course 
of the last week or ten 
days, for these more re- 


cent events have contri- 
buted more than anything 
else to the unique. state of 
affairs which now exists. 

To begin with, there is 
the question of the wool 
embargo, particularly as 
it relates to Merinos. 
From, what is known here 
of the feelings of the 
American wool _ peo- 
fle on the — subject, 
it would appear that 
very similar ideas have 
been entertained on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and 
this in spite of the fact 
that America has indulged 
in some expostulation 


By Our English Correspondent 


could be given in each and every case 
that the wool so exported would be 
consumed only and exclusively in the 
country to which it was sent, and not 
in any form, manufactured or other- 
wise, be re-exported. This has now 
become the position so far as America 
and England are strictly concerned, 
though it may be added that further 
concessions have been made with re- 
spect to neutral continental countries, 
exportation of Merino wool now being 
permissible to them, the only condition 
imposed being that the country which 





with the British govern- 
ment for preventing them 
from being able to buy 
freely of the Merino classes of wool. 
Also our knowledge of the position of 
British houses with an American con- 
nection leads us to the further conclu- 
sion that these same firms have been 
placed in an awkward predicament 
through not being able to get the raw 
material through freely. 

The latest move of the War office 
and Board of Trade in relation to this 
matter, however, is to give their sanc- 
tion at the exportation of Merino wool 
to America providing a sure guarantee 





Champion Cotswold Ram owned by F. W. Hardiug, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


the exporter intends to be the destin- 
ation of his consignment shall itself al- 
ready have brought into force an em- 
bargo on wool and wool products. This 
latter arrangement does not directly 
concern the American wool trade either 
at the producing or consuming end, 
but the modifications previously re- 
ferred to are significant to all and 
sundry because they put out of court 
entirely any question of a decline in 
Merino values until such times as an 
entirely new influence begins to make 


itself felt in that particular section of 
the trade. That the trade on your 
side is eager to buy Merinos is evident 
from the fact that competition at sales 
held in Australia within the past week 
has been felt very distinctly for that 
class of raw material, and values are 
now known to be distinctly higher for 
fine wools than has been paid in Lon- 
don, America also being acknowledged 
to have played a leading part in so in- 
fluencing prices. It is not only that 
values in the Colonial market have 
been above London, but the prices 
themselves have shown 
a considerable advance— 
put at 10 to 15 per cent 
—on previous rates. 
Bradford has therefore 
become convinced that 
instead of merely or bare- 
ly maintained values for 
Merinos, a firm level has 
become assured. 

The Urgency of Manu- 
facturing Require- 
ments. 

This has been brought 
to light by the complaints 
which have been made by 
wool users respecting the 
difficulty they are experi- 
encing in getting their 
raw material from the 
port to where they can 
handle it. In this connec- 
tion it was contended that 
the strength of Merinos 
as seen in the price of 
both wool and tops of that des- 
cription was purely artificial and 
that if only the wool could be got 
hold of more readily there would be 
no question about easier values being 
seen, and some professed their inten- 
tion to wait till their own forecast ‘be- 
came true. Meanwhile the trade has 
had to struggle along as best it could, 
the question of delivery every day be- 
coming more serious. It may be ex- 
plained that the delivery of wool has 
reference to the shortage of labor at 
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the docks and on the railway routes, 
and dealing specially with London, 
fears were at first entertained that the 
first series of the year, which had 
available over 160,000 bales of wool, 
would have to be curtailed because of 
there being no prospect of getting it all 
out of the vessels and into the ware- 
houses in time. Every possible effort, 
however, has been and is being made, 
to remedy this state of affairs, for it 
will be recognized that for the govern- 
ment to press for the prompt dispatch 
of army goods and not be able to facili- 
tate the transit of the raw material 
wanted to make them, from would pal- 
pably be the height of inefficiency. 
Leading representatives of the Brad- 
ford trade have been struggling ever 
since the wool delay began to be felt, 
to bring about a better state of affairs, 
but not until specific representations 
have been made, have their efforts met 
with anything like definite success, and 
even now Liverpool seems to be the 
port at which wool is most likely to 
be brought forward more quickly. The 
representations made of congestion 
and delay there have resulted in priori- 
ty being given to 10,000 bales of wool 
over other consignments. While these 
arrangements have been made, the 
War Office urge for hearty co-opera- 
tion on the part of the railway com- 
panies, which it may. be added here, 
have been so filled up with orders for 
the conveyance of wool, as to have been 
actually compelled not to accept fur- 
ther consignments until what they had 
on hand were cleared out, a state of 
affairs which has resulted in wool be- 
ing kept back as many weeks as it has 
usually required days to get it from the 
port to the manufacturing destination. 
These facts give some idea of the ef- 
fects which the shortage of labor and 
other war conditions have produced 
in English wool using centers. 
State of the Market. 

For a considerable time now the 
whole tenor of the market has been 
one of considerable strength, for the 
year commenced with the placing of 
large government orders for khaki 
cloths, and these have not only contri- 
buted to keeping machinery well em- 
ployed but have also resulted in spin- 
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ners coming forward and paying ex- 
treme prices for tops. The great ques- 
tion which absorbs the attention of 
topmakers today is that of delivery, 


and this is for the time being far more 


important to them than taking new 
business, for obligations accepted al- 
ready extend a long way into the pres- 
ent year. Yet present obligations can 
be no more than got through in satis- 
factory time, in fact this is not the 
case, for deliveries for last year are 
still on the books in many cases. The 
strength which is seen in both Mer- 
inos and crossbreds is consequently as 
much the outcome of unwillingness to 
accept new business as of demand, 
though topmakers whose interests 
are largely in crossbred qualities, 
still report that they find a good en- 
quiry, and even protective prices are 
not sufficient to prevent customers be- 
ing prepared to operate. The London 
sales commenced on the 19th inst., be- 
fore which date an average 64’s Merino 
top was quoted at 25%d. though 26d 
had been known to be taken, today the 
average market quotation is quite 26d, 
and in crossbreds qualities around 46’s 
in both cardeds and prepareds have 
made extreme prices. In cardeds of this 
quality 22%d has been made, though 
only a week ago 21%4d would have 
been taken, and experiences of this 
kind in like qualities have been fre- 
quent. 
Course of Wool in London. 

The sales in Coleman Street opened 
on the date already given, and it was 
seen that operators were prepared to 
pay better prices for nearly every class 
of wool offered. The home trade was 
naturally the most largely represented, 
though France showed some active in- 
terest, as also did your side though 
not extensively, it being then too early 
for the altered export condition to be 
much felt. 

A most interesting feature of the 
auctions at the commencement was 
the 38,500 bales of crossbreds which 
were available, it not being expected 
that these would be to hand in any 
weight till February. During the first 
day or two these were put up only 
sparsely, but the offerings themselves 
were good, 161d being paid for greasy 
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fine wool. In Merinos the greatest ad- 
vance was seen in good, well grown 
lots, and these may be said to be 5 per 
cent dearer than in December. Scour- 
ed and faulty Merinos made no more 
money. As already indicated the 
crossbreds were the wools of the hour, 
fine greasy fleece being generally 4d 
dearer, the same applying to coarse 
wools, while medium advanced 1d, 
The position of the wool trade in this 
country is exceedingly strong, and is 
likely to remain so far a long time to 
come. The trade in textiles booms and 
all mills are exceedingly busy. 





MONTANA SELLING SHEEP. 





The assessors returns for the state of 
Montana for the year 1913 showed 3, 
915,770 sheep. The returns for 1914 
show 2,989,981 sheep, a reduction for 
one year of 926,789 head. ‘This is an 
enormous decline but men conversant 
with sheep affairs in Montana opine 
that it is fairly accurate. 

Apparently not satisfied with the re- 
duction of last year the process ol 
liquidation is to be continued in 1915, 
but on a smaller scale. During the 
last two weeks we have had letters from 
several Montana outfits offering to 
close out their entire holdings, includ- 
ing the bred ewes. Most of these par- 
ties desire to dispose of their ewes by 
April 15th. They are bred to begin 
lambing in May. 





BREEDING EWES 
WILL BE WANTED 





If the West has any considerable 
number of breeding ewes to put on the 
market during the coming summer, the 
East will take them at good prices. 
Already inquiry concerning supply 
prospects is reaching commission 
houses voluminously. Michigan and 
Wisconsin realize the growing dif 
ficulty of securing thin western stock 
for finishing purposes and are planning 
breeding operations on a broad scale. 
The ewe band is also to be reinstated 
in Ohio and Kentucky, which here 
tofore has not taken the western stock, 
has been convinced that it is the most 
profitable to handle. J. E. P. 
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Corriedales In New Zealand 


ANY sheepmen in the United 
M States have recently been won- 

dering what a Corriedale sheep 
rally is, and through the efforts of 
sheepmen and others, some have been 
brought here to test them out, both on 
the western ranges and on the eastern 
farms. 

It was because of this movement, 
that last July is company with Mr. 
Marshall of the Department of Agri- 
culture, 1 made a trip to New Zealand 
to see for myself how these sheep had 
been bred, what the result of this 
breeding had produced, and to study 
the conditions under which they were 


By F. S. KING, Laramie, Wyoming 


on the carcass from the packing plants, 
and after observing the influence that 
different soil and surrounding exerted 
in New Zealand, on my visit to Austra- 
lia to them tested out under 
quite different conditions both as re- 
gards feed as well as climate. In No- 
vember on my return I attended the 
Canterbury Christchurch 
which is the show of New Zealand. 
The home of the Corriedale is the 
South Island of New Zealand, which 
is an island about 500 miles in length 
from north to south and averaging 
from 100 to 125 miles in width, run- 
ning through this island towards the 


see 


show at 


the mountain sides surrounding it, is 
the main home of the Corriedales. Pre- 
vious to the Corriedale the Merino had 
been the principle breed to occupy this 
country, but with the increased value 
of land there arose a demand for a 
combination sheep which the Tasman- 
ian Merino could not fill. About fifty 
years ago some of these Merino ewes 
were crossed with Lincoln rams and 
the ewes resulting from this cross 
were culled to type and bred to a ram 
of the same cross, by careful selection 
and interbreeding for generations, 
there has been built up a new breed 
that is distinct from any other, this 








raised, and after considering the dif- 
ferent change they would be under 
here, if advisable to bring some over 
fo put them to a practical test. 

Arriving at Christchurch in Septem- 
ber which is the springtime in New 
Zealand, I proceed to inspect in a 
hurried way the chief flocks of the 
sland and although at this time the 
stay was short, still, by putting in a 
fay on each of the stations of four of 
the principal breeders I was able to 
get a good idea of the sheep as indivi- 
duals, observe the uniformity of type, 
ascertain the character of their fleeces 
aid their market value, get a market 


Shorn Corriedales Rams 


west side is a back bone of hills and 
mountains which attain an elevation of 
12,000 feet. These are snow covered 
and carry glaciers that thrust them- 
selves down the mountain sides to 
within 2,000 feet of sea level. This na- 
turally causes the climate to be some- 
what severe in places and towards the 
south end quite extreme. 

In the middle north of the island is a 
large plain bounded on the west and 
north by snow covered mountains and 
on the east and south by the ocean, 
this is the famous Canterbury plain, 
the most highly developed country in 
the Dominion. On these plains and 


inbred half bred is called a Corriedale, 
(Corrie meaning a valley or cleft in 
the hills, and refers to the Merino end, 
whilst the dale refers to the Lincoln). 

One of the best breeders crossd his 
ewes with the old English Leicester to 
get the first cross and then bought 
rams from the Lincoln cross, thus get- 
ting in a three blood strain. This has 
resulted in his sheep having a better 
back and a wool with more luster and 
quality. 

At first glance one might be inclined 
to say that this was simply a half- 
blood and that we had the same sheep 
here, and that there was no need to 
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go to New Zealand for’ any such 
sheep; but here we have not done as 
they have there, we have been breed- 
ing half and quarter-blood sheep, 
comebacks and all kinds of crossbreds, 
but there has been no scientific inter- 
breeding of the half-blood from pure 
blood parents, with any definite type 
in view. In New Zealand today it is 
permitted to anyone to make this cross 
and by careful work to rear a _ flock 
that may be admitted into the herd- 
book. But as full-blood registered 
dams and sires must be used to start 
a flock after notice has been served to 
the Association, that is being done, and 
as 14 crops of lambs must be made be- 
fore being eligible and then inspection 
undergone of all of the 15th crop of 
lambs by an inspector and two mem- 
‘bers of the Association, who go care- 
fully over the whole crop of that year, 
throwing out all not up to the type and 
noting any tendency to throw back, 
and if to thus bring that years lambs 
to type any great per cent have to be 
thrown out, then the whole work is 
useless and the whole flock is rejected 
and a new start must be made. This 
has been done in some cases recently 
with disastrous results to the breeder 
concerned. 

Having a type corresponding to the 
best half-blood thus established, it 
would be a waste of time and money 
as well as effort not to take advantage 
of their 50 years of breeding. 

At the Canterbury Show I saw some 
200 Corriedale sheep, representing 
about ten flocks, that for uniformity of 
type, evenness and quality of fleece and 
mutton conformation were the equal of 
any breed I have seen anywhere. Each 
flock showed certain characteristics as 
do those of any breed, but no one could 
deny that there were here assembled 
a new type of sheep that was in every 
respect the ideal of those western or 
eastern sheepmen who wished to have 
a sheep that would shear a long staple 
medium wool, of good large frame 
with legs set right and of good herd- 
ing propensity, that was fitted to raise 
a lamb that would mature quickly and 
make good mutton. 

This demand for mutton breeds in 
New Zealand, was brought about by. 
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the use of paddocks, where it was 
found that the Merino did not do as 
well as when ranged, and as the land 
increased in value paddocks became 
essential to getting the most out of the 
land. The Lincoln predominated at 
first, but as the bush clad hills were 
converted into paddocks the Lincoln 
was found unsuitable from their not 
being good foragers. 

With the advent of the packing 
plant the whole aspect of things was 
changed and an imperative demand 
arose for lambs from half-bred ewes 
crossed with Southdown rams, the 
ewes in most cases being fattened with 
the lambs and exported frozen to the 
London market. This lamb became 
known as the “Canterbury lamb” and 
is quoted at a higher price on the Lon- 
don market than any other brand, this 
with the fact that this lamb fattens 
earlier than any other, and with less 
cost, made them very popular with the 
farmer. The time soon arose when the 
plain and low country farmer could 
not procure half-bred ewes unless at a 
very high price and the Corriedale is 
filling the opening. There are still 
many pastorialists who keep a pure 
bred Merino and long wool flock and 
cross their sheep to produce ewes for 
the plains farmer, and I believe that 
soon the Corriedale will wholly occupy 
this field. Naturally in talking to these 
breeders the question would come up 
as to why the Lincoln had been se- 
lected in most cases and that when the 
Lincoln had not been used that the 
Leicester had been substituted instead 
of the Cotswold or the 
other mutton breed. 


Romney or 


The Lincoln cross partakes of the 
character of the Lincoln, that is in the 
dense brush that covers the hills the 
Lincoln was found to be the only long 
wool that would hold its wool around 
the neck and bellies; barring the Mer- 
ino it was found that the brambles, 
gorse, and log ends would drag it off 
all other breeds. The Lincoln wool 
nicks with the Merino better than any 
other, giving a great luster, even crimp 
and denser fleece, one that is charac- 
teristic of the locality, and as in New 
Zealand there is an opportunity to find 
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out absolutely which sheep will pro. 
duce most pennies per acre and that 
guess work, or prejudice for or against 
any particular breed or cross could not 
overcome plain facts, the result wag 
that this cross, there at least, has been 
found the most valuable. 

I would here wish to draw a mild 
comparison between our methods of 
running sheep and those in New Zea- 
land. There with a known acreage 
fenced in, a freezing plant close by to 
which anyone can send his sheep to be 
slaughtered and through which the 
carcass can be shipped direct to Lon- 
don, placed on the open market and 
its true value obtained; with the wool 
properly sorted and also sold on the 
open market any pastoralist can ascer- 
tain for himself with a certainty just 
what any sheep can produce, not per 
head only, but per acre, which is sure- 
ly the true test. How many sheepmen 
in the western part of the United 
States can do this, or in fact in any 
part of the country. And yet it is with 
knowledge only that facts can be de- 
duced. 


There is now in the United States 
an imperative demand arising for just 
such a ewe as this Corriedale, a ewe 
with a large frame, good flocking 
tendency, capable of producing a lamb 
that is hardy and will fatten cheaply, 
and herself producing a paying fleece, 
one that will protect her during the 
winter, with density to exclude our 
cold winds and the dirt they carry, and 
also of sufficient length of staple to 
make it always in demand at top 
prices. 

A corriedale is a sheep that while 
fitted to be used on the flocks of those 
who cannot themselves go into scien- 
tific breeding, and will even there yield 
good results, yet in the hands ofa 
flock-master who knows what he has 
in view and works to that end culling 
and selecting to obtain the best results, 
will in my opinion return a large im 
terest on the investment and become 
one of the great wealth producers of 
the west. 





If you like this copy of the National 
Wool Grower get us a new subscriber. 
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WALNUT HALL FARMS—HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP 
ig 

























SOME OF THE WALNUT HALL STUD RAMS8S—These rams “ee machine sheared two wise before photo wns caked. 

NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS 
Walnut Hall is the only breeding establishment of its kind in the United States that has made FIVE successful exportations of rams and 
ewes to SOUTH AMERICA (all animals in these exportations were raised on our farms). Business goes only where it is INVITED, and 


stays only where it is WELL TREATED. We invite your business—We treat you well. We believe in making FRIENDS as well as money, and 
conduct our business on these lines. Money was saved last season by early contracting, the same will be true of 1915. 


Address all communications to— Robt. §. Blastock, Mgr., Box Y, Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Ky. 























eww Chear's Greeting 


WITH 


BEST WISHES FOR HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY 
TO ALL ENGAGED IN THE SHEEP INDUSTRY. 


| ‘Our best efforts are at all times at 
| your service to assist in making it so. 


| W.R. SMITH AND SON 


CHICAGO and SOUTH OMAHA 


bP] 
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The Best Will Giwe the Best Returns 





Shropshire Rams 
Rambouillet Rams 
Oxford Rams 


Before buying your rams this fall 
please remember that Shropshire 
lambs from our rams won the 
- championship for carload of fat 
lambs at the last International, 


KNOLLIN & FINCH 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 











OUR OWN RAISING A. J. KNOLLIN, South Omaha, Neb. 
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THE 18h ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 


AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION 


will be held in the EXPOSITION MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM AT SAN FRANCISCO, ON 


MARCH ages: -26, 1915 














TIME YOUR VISIT to tos EXPOSITION 
SO AS TO ATTEND THIS MEETING 
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HIS time of the year is always a 
somewhat critical one for the 
sheep flocks of Great Britain, as 





the term 


Hest of sheep breed- 





Hfactual 


Waejourney from the 
Weproverbial 


Mibilities of travel 





go doubt the corresponding period is 


Mig every other country of the world. 
MBut seeing that the mere name of a 


gason or month does not of itself af- 


Hect the character of either, and as a 


deep is always a sheep wherever it 


Iimy be kept, no apology is needed for 
Migving a local coloring to the descrip- 


tons and remarks contained in an ar- 


Micle which may not at first sight seem 
iii) have its counterpart in such local 
Hinditions as are known to the readers 
Hofthe issue. 


Restricted as 
Great 
com- 

the 


inter- 


Britain is 
fared 9 with 
world-wide 


ing, there is a con- 
siderable amount 
@ variety in the 
conditions 
tobe met with in 


Lands 
iid to John 
O'Groats, and 
tis is saying 
thing about the 


bngitudinal pos- 
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so much as thought of, except as an 
impracticable attainment, and_ the 
nearest approach to it may be seen in 
isolated an owner of 

the better price 
early lambs will 
make if he can put them on the mar- 
ket, will allow one or two ewes to 
bring their lambs about February, and 
these when they arrive are kept as 
much as may be necessary in some 
suitable shelter during the nights, and 


cases where 
sheep, tempted by 
which 


he knows 


only allowed outside on fine and warm- 
days. This constitutes the extent and 
actual conditions of the North of Eng- 











ithe peculiarities 

isoil and herb- 

ge and the consequent effect upon 

he sheep themselves, brought about 
y alterations in altitude, that is the 

Right above the sea level. 

In the South of England we have a 
Wmparatively early season, lambs fit 
tthe butcher are being sent to the 
trket before those in the Highlands 
Scotland have made their appear- 


lence, and even sheepmen in the North 


England cannot put any number of 
ally early lambs on the market. The 


leesence of a decent bite of grass, and 


unfavorable outdoor conditions 
Mevent wholesale lambing being even 


Wensleydale Yearling Ewes In England. 


land farmer’s lambing before the sea- 
son proper commences, and while the 
one or two favored ewes and their pro- 
geny are living on the fat of the land 
(in the form of hay ad libatum and 
other supplementary foods in judicious 
quantities, the less fortunate ones have 
to seek shelter for themselves under 
the most suitable wall or hedgerow 
which may present itself, and to be 
content with such tardy generosity in 
the way of additional food as _ their 
practical minded owner may vouchsave 
to give them. His only concern is to 
keep the flock in good enough condi- 
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The English Shepherd’s Early Spring Duties 
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tion to go through the winter storms 
successfully, and be able to do justice 
to their lambs as well as themselves 
when better times come. It may be in- 
terpolated here that though we divide 
our year into four seasons, and always 
look with some imierest for the first 
days of spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, we in this country have also 
a rough and ready sort of season des- 
ignation which leaves out of account 
the divisions provided by the almanac. 
We think of the best part of the year 
as summer and the remainder as win- 
ter, so that our remark above anent 
the winter storms — 
cannot be taken 
as being in contra- 
dition to the title 
of our article. The 
flock have the un- 
favorable _condi- 
tions to battle 
against till they 
are over, and 
there is something 
more than care- 
lessness with re- 
gard to proper dis- 
tinction, in the 
disposition to 
divide our climatic 
conditions into 
two distinct 
halves. 
Consider- 
specially 
country conditions at the 
time of the year we have in 
generally somewhat more 
open season prevailing makes lambing 
conditions comparatively easy, though 
there is always some risk to run 
through severe nights frosts. The in- 
creasing length of daylight is also a 
factor to be reckoned with, for though 
it has certainly its proverbial corrolary 
of decreasing temperature, the passing 
away of the dark dull days is all in fa- 
vor of the flock, and providing the 
ewes have plenty of stamnia in them, 
there should be little trouble of any 


ing 


south 


mind, a 
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sort. The nearness of the lambing 
season, if, it has not actually com- 
menced, necessitates more than an or- 
dinary amount of attention, and no 
long space of time can be allowed to 
elapse between visits to the pasture 
where the ewes are being kept. It is 
not so much a case of an extra amount 
of work being necessary, as being con- 
stantly on the lookout for any little 
emergency which may arise, and it is 
well at this time as far as possible to 
keep the sheep on such parts of the 
holding as are free from dangerous 
dykes or gutters. This little precau- 
tion will save more or less disappoint- 
ment in the form of drowned lambs, 
for sometimes the ewe will wander 
away and crossing the said ditch will 
either drop her young lamb there, in 
which case it is almost certain to fall 
into the water and succumb, or leave 
the youngster to find its way across or 
perish in the attempt. In either case 
the crop of lambs is reduced by a unit, 
and it may be a very important unit 
too. Such matters as these are well 
worth attention and it is advisable to 
fence off any really dangerous place, 
as it not only ensures against casualty, 
but helps to reduce anxiety in case it is 
not possible at any time to see the 
flock with the accustomed frequency. 
The losses among lambs which arise 
in this way are really the most galling 
of any because they are really prevent- 
able, while others may be purely the 
result of conditions which though not 
really unnatural are certainly abnor- 
mal, and in these cases nothing can be 
done other than common sense and ex- 
perience dictate at the moment. Of 
course, it will be understood that these 
remarks are applicable to the lambing 
season whether early or late, and we 
may now leave them with our readers 
in order to say something about the 
general treatment of the flock which 
does not come to the lambing pens till 
a later date. 

The preservation of quietness among 
the ewes is one of the most important 
things the shepherd can think about, 
and he may depend upon it that he will 
have less difficulty in handling the 
flock at a time when careful handling 
is really necessary if care is taken at 
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all times to drive the ewes carefully, 
and otherwise handle them with proper 
considerations. Of course, at such 
times as dipping, washing and shear- 
ing, there may be an unceremonious- 
ness about the proceedings borne of a 
desire for expeditiousness, but ewes 
carrying their lambs need more gentle 
treatment, though it must be said that 
any attempts at reasonableness will 
not be either appreciated or assisted 
unless the sheep have become accus- 
tomed to it. In this respect sheep are 
like bad boys, they are made so in the 
first instance by being (metaphorical- 
ly) kicked, and the being made bad 
renders them incapable of appreciating 
kindness, and no greater mistake can 
be made with a flock of ewes than to 
handle them without consideration, 
hound them about with dogs when no 
immediate harm is going to result, and 
then expect them to be docile and tract- 
able on other occasions. Time, temper, 
and energy will all be saved if the 
flock are treated carefully always, and 
this carefulness should certainly be re- 
doubled as the lambing season ap- 
proaches. If this is done, when they 
are brought together for any purpose 
whatever, whether for general inspec- 
tion or individual examination there 
will be none of that fearful dashing 
about which ends in dead lambs and 
other complications. 

Early Spring is usually a rather 
bare time in respect of the state of the 
pastures, and this just when the drain 
upon the ewes is greatest. It is there- 
fore the shepherd’s duty to see that the 
natural supply is supplemented by 
something which the sheep will appre- 
ciate and which will help to carry them 
through the critical period, as well as 
assist in sustaining the lambs them- 
selves when they commence their sep- 
arate existence. Just exactly what 
this supplementary food is will have 
to depend’ upon circumstances, and 
what is available, but the reader can 
depend upon it that long as the 
sheep themselves are willing to eat it, 
and the quality of anything in the way 
of artificial foods ‘which may be sup- 
plied is undoubted, there can be no 
doubt as to the wisdom of using it. 
The actual amount needed also de- 


so 
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pends upon discretion, for every se. 
son is not alike, and when there ha; 
been more than usually fine mii 
weather, the grass cannot fail to 
better, in which case the sheep them- 
selves will be less eager for anything 
which may be supplied to them. On 
the other hand, prolonged frost o 
snow which nips all herbage and leaves 
it cold to the palate, should be the sig. 
nal for generous rations of good fod. 
der. 





CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 





The appearances are now that sheep 
in this section will get through the 
winter in good condition. The storm; 
have been mild on the low country, 
but there is lots of snow piled up on 
the summer ranges. There are no 
sheep changing hands here. Asking 
prices are $7.50 to $8.00 per head. The 
range here is fully stocked; there is 
no room for any more. The only way 
a person can get into the sheep busi- 
ness here is to buy out some one, but 
the price is prohibitive. 

Coyotes are our worst trouble. 
They are very numerous. I have two 
men poisoning and up to date they 
have got about 300. 

I have heard of no offers for wot 
in this section. I am rather incline 
to think that woolgrowers intend to 
hold until the wool is in the bag. 

J. J. FLEMING, 
California 





WOOL BY MOTOR. 





In Australia the railroads hug the 
coast. This leaves the great interior 
without transportation by rail. Wo0 
from some ranches is brought in 
the backs of camels. Now motor 
trucks operated by gasoline 
are being experimented with to trams 
port this wool. A catipillar engine t 
cently hauled two trucks loaded witt 
42,500 pounds of wool a distance of Il 
miles over a sandy road in 4% days 
The catipillar engine seems to 
over the sand better than other typ 
of engines. 


engines 





Please get us a new subscriber. 
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BOSTON WOOL LETTER. 
(Continued. ) 

Choice lots of medium combing 
feeces have recently changed hands 
at the top prices of the season. Ohio 
qarter-blood is held in some cases as 
high as 33 cents, and three-eighths- 
blood has actually sold at that figure, 
while half and quarter-blood are quot- 
able at 31 to 32 cents. Fine washed 
delaine is quoted at 31 to 32 cents, XX 
and above at 30 to 31 cents, fine un- 
merchantable at 27 cents, fine unwash- 
ed delaine at 26 to 27 cents, fine un- 
washed clothing at 24 to 25 cents and 
medium clothing at 25 to 27 cents. 

In foreign wools the bulk of the re- 
ent trading has been in South Ameri- 
an crossbreds to arrive. Such wools 
are worth 30 to 32 cents for Lincolns 
and 32 to 33 cents for straight quar- 


tes. A considerable bulk of South 
American lambs’ wool has _ recently 
changed hands at 30 to 33 cents, 


neatly 1,000,000 pounds being sold to 
atrive in a single week. Small lots of 
Australian 64s have changed hands at 
67 to 68 cents clean, but the stocks are 
limited. It needs the arrivel of some of 
the Merino wools now on the way from 
Australia to this country to give the 
market a boost, provided always that 
the wool has not already been sold to 
manufacturers. ‘ 

Receipts of foreign wool were very 
small during January, though arrivals 
of domestic wool held up well. The 
Panama Canal is getting to be an im- 
portant factor in ‘bringing wool from 
the Pacific Coast, two vessels arriving 
in one week recently with nearly 700,- 
000 pounds of wool. Total receipts of 
wool for the month of January were 
17,447,084 pounds, including 13,787,474 
pounds domestic and 3,659,610 pounds 
foreign. This compares with 244,089, 
M1 pounds for January, 1914, of which 
11,214,866 pounds were domestic and 
28744,835 pounds foreign. Total 
shipments of wool for January were 
18623,423 pounds, against 25,598,598 
pounds for the same month iast year. 





Many members have not as yet paid 
their dues for 1915. Please forward. 





Please get us a new subscriber. 
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PROGRESS OF FOOT 
AND MOUTH DISEASE. 





Reports from the Bureau of Animal 
Industry indicate that considerable 
progress is being made in stamping out 
foot and mouth disease in the United 
States Some of, the states which were 
quite extensively infected have now 
been entirely cleansed, and it is prob- 
able that the quarantine in those states 
will be the near future. 
There should be no hurry about rais- 
ing quarantine. It seems that excel- 
lent progress has been made every- 
where except in the state of Illinois. 
In that state the stockmen have ex- 
hibited a very unkindly feeling toward 
the slaughter of their animials and the 
disinfection of the premises. In this 
attitude they have been encouraged by 
ill-advised malefactors of the public 
welfare, some of whom, unfortunately, 
have been men in high positions. 
Through mis-information and mis-rep- 
resentation farmers have been encour- 
aged in the belief that the foot and 
mouth disease is not a serious plague, 
and that if left alone the animals 
would recover of their own accord. It 
has also been rumored that the state 
would not pay for animals condemned 
and one of the courts has even gone 
to the extent of issuing an injunction 
against the slaughter of infected ani- 
mals. All of this is deplorable, and 
intelligent stockmen everywhere will 
resent the attitude of the Illinois stock- 
men. The foot and mouth disease is 
a serious scourge, that should be erad- 
icated from the country, regardless of 
all cost or of the suffering which it 
may entail. 


raised in 


For many years Illinois has been a 
pest hole of infection for other dis- 
eases than the foot and mouth disease. 
Tuberculosis has prevailed extensively 
among their cattle and in several cases 
certificates of freedom from tubercu- 
losis have been issued for cattle mov- 
ing to other states. These cattle, on 
arriving at their destination, have been 
found to be infected, and in this way 
the integrity of some of the stockmen 
and some of the officers of the state 
of Illinois has been seriously ques- 
tioned. Such a policy will not win in 
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this or any other country, and in pur- 
suing it Illinois breeders are merely 
growing a scab on their own nose. 
Miany who have been stung by the pur- 
chase of dairy cattle of that state have 
not been reluctant to advertise the 
fact, and unless Illinois falls in line 
and helps to stamp out the foot and 
mouth disease and enacts other re- 
forms in livestock sanitary matters it 
will be impossible for the breeders of 
that state to find an outside market 
for their cattle 





FEW OLD SHEEP. 





While sheep have been phenomenal- 
ly scarce, not enough ewes being avail- 
able most of the time to make a mar- 
ket, results show that more western 
ewes went into cornbelt feed lots last 
fall than was generally supposed. They 
were run somewhat freely during Jan- 
uary causing discrimination against 
weight, but toward the end of the 
month with declining receipts this dis- 
appeared and even heavy ewes were 
worth $6.00 or better late. Until west- 
ern grassers become available it is a 
certainty that heavy mutton will be a 
scarce article. i dBc P, 





WOOL SACKS CHEAPER. 





Recently a representative of this pa- 
per visited one of the wool bag mak- 
ers in the middle west and was glad 
to learn that wool bags will be de- 
cidedly cheaper this year than ever 
before. On account of the war the 
demand for burlap has diminished and 
the United States seems to be the only 
country where the demand continued. 





FEEDING IN THE 
PECOS VALLEY 





Tihe Pecos Valley in New Mexico 
promises to develop a sheep feeding 
industry, consequent on irrigation and 
puting a large acreage in forage crops. 
Around Artesia, New Mlexico, consid- 
erable enthusiasm is being manifest- 
ed and feeding will probably be on a 
heavy scale next winter. 


J. E. P. 








COYOTES DYING. 





The coyote mange has done a vast 
lot of good on this range. Before Dr. 
Knowles started to inoculate coyotes 
here they were very thick in this sec- 
tion. Now for the last two years I do 
not believe there is one coyote where 
there was ten before. Of course, we still 
have some of the brutes, but nothing 
like they used to be and I have no 
hesitation in saying that the mange 
has killed a lot of them. I have seen 
at least twenty dead mangy coyotes 
on the ranch here. 

Rosebud County, Montana. 





THAT ADVANCE IN RATES. 





From time to time we have referred 
to the advance in freight rates on 
livestock which was to become effec- 
tive last April and which was sus- 
pended until January 31st, on the pro- 
test of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association and other associations. 
This case was heard by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and we antici- 
pated a decision before this date. We 
are now advised that the Commission 
has again suspended the proposed ad- 
vance until March 3lst. 





COTTON AND WOOL 
FOR GERMANY. 





(Commercial Agent F. L. Roberts, 
Boston, Jan. 29.) 

The steamship Luckenbach sailed 
from Boston on January 29 for Brem- 
en, Germany, carrying 1,100 bales 
(590,000 pounds) of cotton, 8,577 bags 
and 230 bales (total weight, 2,904,129 
pounds) of wool. The cargo was lad- 
en under United States customs inspec- 
tion, was viewed by a representative of 
the British consulate, was X-rayed and 
the United States collector of customs 
issued a certificate that the manifest 
was correct. 





GOOD WYOMING WINTER. 





We have had an ideal Wyoming 
winter here for sheep. There has been 
no hay fed at all except to a few 
doughy lambs The 


and old ewes. 
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range is good, and the sheep are in 
excellent condition for this time of the 
year. 


The towns of Cowley and _ Lovell 
bought about 20,000 head of sheep from 
Montana last fall. There’ are no sheep 
here for sale; in fact there are some 
people here who want to buy. 

The general outlook for the sheep 
business is good. We believe that 
Wyoming will be the greatest wool 
producing state in the Union this year. 

CHAS. B. MANN, 
Wyoming. 
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EARLY LAMBS. 





Am just back from a trip to Sho. 
shone and Mountain Home, Idaho 
and find that lambing is well started 
in the Wood River county. Looks 
as if 75 per cent of the ewes in this 
section were bred to lamb in February 
and March. They have had a thre 
days rain and soft snow here and the 
ground is full of water. Just as soon 
as it warms up they will have excel- 
lent green feed in this section. 


A. J. KNOLLIN. 








New Carter 


tain country. 


Inter-Mountain Garage 
& Automobile Co. 


‘‘Home of the Tourist’’ 
179 TO 183 EAST 2nd SOUTH 


1915 MODEL 
fully equipped 


We have the largest floor space for storage in the Inter-Moun- 
Special rates made for regular customers. 
kinds of repairing done and work guaranteed. 


PHONE WASATCH 5456 


E. R. POYNTER, 


$1350.00 


All 


=e 


Proprietor 






















VALVE-IN-HEAD 


MOTOR CARS 





Salt Lake City, Utah 








‘When Better Automobiles 
are Built, BUICK will Build 
Them” 


ready for delivery 


Five Models---three Touring, two Roadsters. 
to $1800. Power, Speed, Endurance and Economy. 


Randall-Dodd Auto Co., Ltd. 


Distributors UTAH, IDAHO, WYOMING 


1915 Cars now 


Prices---$1000 


Boise, Idaho 








———— 
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The Delaine Merino 


By ROSCOE WOOD 
URING all the time that the Span- 
ish Merino was being developed 
in New England and New York 
along lines of increased weight in fleece, 
and even during the periods of greatest 
popularity of this style of Merinos, 
there was a number of men in Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania and in 
eastern Ohio that were improving the 
Merino along other lines. These men 
sought a sheep of good size that sup- 
plied a marketable carcass and a large 
bulky fleece of as long staple as could 
begrown. They did not seek the ex- 
treme weight of fleece that was so 
popular at certain times. And it might 
not be out of place to here note that 
the descendants of those early breeders 
are still breeding this plain type of 
Merino in the same old place and mak- 
ing money in the process. These sheep 
were practical and adapted to the con- 
ditions of the country where they were 
grown. 

William R. Dickinson was a Virgin- 
ian who came to Steubenville, Ohio, in 
1807, subsequently became interested in 
sheep raising and then in woolen man- 
wfacturing. He brought Merino sheep 
from the east at various times preced- 
ing 1824, and increased his flock until 
at One time in the 20s he had as many 
482,000 ewes. The choicest part of his 
flock was established by the purchase 
ota flock of pure Merinos from one 
James Caldwell of New Jersey. He 
also secured some purebred Humphrey 
ewes from one Thomas Rotch in Ohio, 
These formed the foundation of his 
breeding flock, but it is evident that 
he bought and sold many sheep, until 
financial troubles compelled the com- 
plete dispersion of his flock in 1830. 

About 1821 there came to Washing- 
ton county, Pa., a flock of purebred Me- 
finos that were known as the Meade 
flock which had been bred in the east- 
mm part of the state from a flock that 
RW. Meade, United States consul at 
Cadiz, Spain, in 1810-11, had imported 
direct from the Infantado cabana. To 
these two flocks can be traced the be- 
ginning of the Delaine Merino. To 
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Our 8tandard Choice Oklahoma Cake contains 
4l per cent protein. We guarantee our Super- 


size cake is the ideal sheep feed for the range, 





COTTONSEED CAKE 


Cheapest Sheep Feed Known to Man 





COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 





ior Quality to contain from 43 to 46 per cent 
protein. its feeding value is about four and 
one-half times greater than corn. The nut 


WRITE US 





lam now taking orders for October, Novem- 
ber and December shipment. 


0.H. BROWN, Soda Springs, Idaho 




















C. A. Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co. 
201 Dooly Block . Salt Lake City, Utah | 
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BARLEY | 


The best grain feed for sheep— 


better than corn and the price is less 

















LBS. BARLEY ON HAND 


——PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES—— 


2,000,00 


FARMERS GRAIN & MILLING CO., sact cake city 




















CHEAPEST FEED ON THE MARKET 


43 to 45% Protein 


Cottonseed meal and cake are the cheapest feeds on the mar- 
ket today for cattle and sheep. Why not warm up your stock 
and get them in good shape for spring grass. We can furnish 
you cake from Texas or California. Write Us for Prices and Booklet 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 


833-835 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 














National Wool Grower advertisers are reliable. 














COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 


PACIFIC COTTON CO. 
MIDBERRY COTTON OIL CO. 


CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA 
MAKERS OF COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 


BALFOUR GUTHRIE & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 


San Francisco 
Seattle Spokane 








Los Angeles Portland : 


Boise 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET ON THE USE OF COTTONSEED 


Tacoma 
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the former the Black Top and the Dick- 
inson; to the latter and its combination 
with the former, the National. As a 
matter of fact the Meade importation 
furnished sheep for the Dickinson 
flock, so that it is a question of dis- 
pute and little importance as to the 
distinguishing features of each. 

The Black were produced 
from a small flock of ewes and a ram 
purchased by William Berry of Wash- 
ington county, from Dickinson in 1821, 
from purebred Humphreys sheep. The 
Berry family have continued to breed 
this flock from this foundation with- 
out admixture of other families of Me- 
rinos. The distinguishing feature of the 
Serry breeding operations was _ that 
they devoted no little attention to the 
development of the mutton character- 
istics, even during the times when all} 
other Merino breeders were increasing 
the wool feature. The size was in- 
creased and close attention was given to 
producing a long staple, and as much 
weight of fleece as could be obtained 
with the other essentials. It was 
also noticed that the darker topped 
sheep were larger and hardier, so that 
their dark surface became a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Merinos so bred, 


Tops 


Ranch For Sale Cheap! 


Ranch for sale about 4,400 acres 
deeded land, fenced and improv- 
ed, considerable portion available 
for farming and plenty of water. 
Carries with it 1,280 acres grazing 
land leased from the State of 
Idaho. The property located on 





Idaho line on the head of Raft 


River. 

Ranch is available for sheep or 
cattle. Now has about 1,600 cat- 
tle mostly she stock. Will sell 
with or without cattle. An abun- 
dance of Range available. Full 
particulars, prices and terms, on 
application to 


McCornick & Co., Bankers 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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thus their designation. These sheep 
were scattered throughout the neigh- 
boring country, but little attempt 
was made to breed them pure as to 
blood lines outside of the Berry flocks 
until the general establishment of reg- 
isters was begun along in the late 70s. 
Their record was established in 1883 
and since maintained. 

In this same county, Washington, 
were other sheep breeders, notably the 
McNary and the McClelland families, 
and their neighbors, who also bought 
foundation flocks from Dickinson, and 
bred their sheep with a similar pur- 
pose in view as Berry, but did not prac- 
tise so close in-breeding. In _ the 
boom times of the 60s and early 70s 
they did not hesitate to buy and use 
Vermont rams of heavy fleece. But 
they always kept a large plain sheep as 
their ideal. These were the men who 
first advertised the Delaine Merino as 
a distinct breed, in 1878, although the 
National: Delaine association was not 
organized until 1882. The event which 
really occasioned this exploitation of 
the Delaine was the invention of ma- 
chinery whereby fine wool could be 
combed instead of carded, and thus laid 
the foundation of the manufacture of 
fine worsted goods. This demanded 
longstapled fine wool such as_ these 
men were producing, and the market 
thus afforded furnished them ample in- 
centive in their work. Also was begin- 
ning in many section the reaction from 
the extreme heavy fleeces of the Ver- 
monts among the general sheepraisers, 
and a turning to this more muttony 
Merino with a longer staple. 

What is now known as the Dickin- 
son Delaine purports to have its be- 
ginnings in two ewes and a ram bred 
by Mr. Dickinson from the original 
Humphreys importation from Spain. 
These sheep were the foundation of a 
flock bred and increased by the Mc- 
Dowell family of Ohio, who have con- 
tinued to breed and improve their sheep 
along Delaine lines. Along in the late 
80s and early 90s they produced some 
very superior sheep of the plain type 
for that time, showing more size and 
better form than most Merinos. At 
the same time, they as well as the Na- 
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tionals, did not seek the dark surface 
and its heavy oil that featured th 
Black Tops. 

By 1890 many breeders of Vermon 
Merinos were recognizing the growing 
demand for the plain Delaines, by 
thought that many of the Black Tops 
and other families were too light 
fleeced and not well enough formed, 
The result was the establishment of 
the Standard Delaine register which 
accepted sheep of any pure 
blood line that produced a _ Delaine 
fleece, with smooth body and a weigh 
of not less than 100 pounds in ewes and 
150 pounds in rams. Later other reg. 
isters were established based upon 
some narrow blood line requirement. 
They were local in character and oi 
little importance. 

While there has been and still con 
tinues a multiplicity of registers anda 
great variation in the type of various 
lines of breeding among Delaines, yet 
the ultimate ideal of .all Delaine breed 
ers is a smooth Merino producing a 
fleece with a three to five-inch staple 
and a medium-sized, well-formed body 
The conditions surrounding the early 
Delaine breeders practically  forcel 
them to produce this style of a Me 
rino, and one that supplied a market 
able carcass when their wethers were 
matured. In recent years the tendency 
has been to develop them more rapid 
ly, so as to sell the increase whet 
about one year old. For this purpose 
the Delaines are admirably adapted be 
cause they can be well finished at thal 
age, at a handy market weight, and it 
the process of development they cot 
vert a lot of coarse, unmarketable feed 
into money. That they have been pre 
fitable to general farmers in the localt 
ties where they have been popular and 
maintained their place, is demonstrated 
by their retention for longer periods 
than any other breed. In eastern Ohi 
and southern Michigan sheep have # 
tained the. most important and mos 
secure place in general agriculture ® 
anywhere in America, and here is foutl 
the plain muttony Delaine in greatest 
numbers. , 

In the western sheep industry the 
Delaine found most 
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those sections which 
Vermont 
then with 
conditions 


had gone. far 
type of Mer- 
the change 
and the rap- 
i rise of a mutton market found 
themselves confronted with the neces- 
off some of the 
wrinkles and eliminating excessive oil 
inthe fleece. Texas and Oregon were 
of fespecially conspicuous in this Delaine 
movement, conditions 
gem to require the retention of some 
type of Merino as the most profitable 
sheep. They also came at a time when 
this mutton type of Merino was de- 
and before the Rambouillets 
tal been developed to their present 
acellence and general popularity. 
Their most general use was along in 
the 90s, but still continues to a greater 
otless extent in nearly all those locali-. 
ties which require a predominance of 
Merino blood. 
When Delaines first assumed import- 
ance outside their original habitat 


inos and 
in general 


sity of smoothing 


because their 


if it 
may be so denominated they were much 
the Verinont 
‘he efforts of 
the 


ridiculed by breeders of 
type, and tor some time 
their breeders was to 
weight and density of fleece, as well as 
tocover the extremities. As the wrink- 
lysheep went out of fashion and the 
general industry more and more de- 
manded plain Merinos many of these 
ddtime breeders took up the Delaines, 
aid their influences was naturally to- 
ward heavier fleeces.. Aiding them in 
this tendency was the return of high- 
wool prices along about the begin- 
tng of the present century, so that in 
oo many cases the mutton equation 
Was not properly regarded and consid- 
ed in the development and improve- 
ment of the Delaine. This tendency has 
tntinued and still persists among some 
ieeders until now the Black Tops are 
Mactically the only line of breeding 
which continues along the old lines 
without having had in some way an in- 
Btion of Vermont blood. 

The great problem of Delaine breed- 
thas been to maintain the density 
mM weight of fleece and at the same 
ime not lose length of staple. These 
te two qualities which do not go to- 
ther. The attainment of one must 


improve 





the 
in 
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mean a proportional sacrifice of the 
other. The purpose of this breed be- 
ing to produce a fine Delaine staple 
upon a good mutton carcass it would 
seem as if breeders must ever hold 
these factors of primary importance. 
With this in mind they can then pro- 
duce as much as possible of both. It 
is that fine long staple that has made 
the Delaine sought by. the general 
sheepraiser to lengthen and brighten 
his fleeces while his inherent Merino 
characteristics have made him adapt- 
able to practically every climatic con- 
dition that obtains in this country. 





SHORT COURSE IN 
SHEEP AND WOOL. 


For about two years the National 
Wool Growers” Association has had 
under consideration the idea of estab- 


lishing at some central point a short 


course in sheep husbandry and wool 
growing for range sheepmen. Up to 
the present time the press of other 
business has prevented the consumma- 
tion of this plan, but it is hoped that 
this winter will see such a coursé es- 
tablished in Salt Lake City. If pres- 
ent plans are carried out, competent 
authorities will be secured to teach 
each of the principal subjects that the 
range interested in. The 
course will cover the whole subject 
of sheep breeding and wool growing 
and wool handling and will be free to 
all sheepmen. We have no doubt such 
a course will prove popular, and are 
sure it will have a great influence on 
the future of our western sheep indus- 
try. 


man is 





COYOTES SPREAD 
HYDROPHOBIA. 
Washington. —T he spreading of ra- 
bies by infected coyotes among cattle 
grazing in the national forests has as- 
sumed a grave aspect, according to a 
report received by the forest service 
from the district forester in charge of 
the forests in Washington and Oregon. 
Numerous townships in eastern Ore- 
gon, it is reported, have ordered that 
all dogs be muzzled lest those that 
have been bitten by the rabid coyotes 
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DON’T TALK YOURSELF 
TO DEATH 

Trying to break in your lambing help. Get 

Total Per Cent Lambing Rules; will save 

five to fifteen per cent of your lambs, tells 

everything. Printed upon open card. 


Price by mail per copy 


50c 


Address THOMAS BOYLAN, 
ROCK RIVER, (WYOMING 



























Pure Bred 


RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 


400 yearling Ewes (not regis- 

tered). Delivery May Ist, 15 

400 yearling Rams for 1915 trade. 
W. D. CANDLAND 


Mt. Pleasant, Uteh 

















“The Maples” 
Stock Farm 


R.S.ROBSON & SON, Props. 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada 


Breeders and Importers of Lincoln Sheep 





Correspondence Invited. 














Messrs, HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, 
England 


Exporters of Pedigree Livestock 


of All Descriptions 


illustrated Catalogues, and References 
on Application 


We live on the spot, and ship direct to our 
clients, and the commission we chase for 
buying amounts to less money than the cost 
ofat an this side. Horses, cattle and — 
can be bought Reed through us than by 

a other meth 

elive in the , ae ofthe Romney country 
and can supply breeding stock of this favorite 
breed to the best advantage. 





























When writing to adver- 
tisers please.mention the 
National Wool Grower. 























The Kind I Breed 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


I offer for sale 2400 one and two 
year old pure bred Rambouillet 
rams. ‘hese rams are large and 
smooth with heavy fleeces of long 
staple white wool. I also have 
some of the same class of ewes 
for sale. My prices are -reason- 
able and correspondence solicited. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


BREEDER AND IMPORTER 


HANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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One of My Stud Ewes 
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develop hydrophobia and attack hu- 
mans or domestic animals. 

Efforts are being made by the state 
authorities of Oregon to stop the 
spread of hydrophobia by this means 
and officers of the forest service are 
co-operating in attempts to kill off the 
coyotes. In one county alone a loss 
of three hundred head of cattle is 
charged to rabid coyotes. 





CONDITIONS IN COLORADO. 





Concerning sheep on the range and 
in the feed lots in southern Colorado, 
it is my pleasure to report to your val- 
uable paper that both of these branches 
of the sheep industry appear to be 
prospering. A mild winter, following 
an unusually rainy summer which put 
the range in excellent condition, has 
resulted in range sheep going thus far 
through the winter in good. shape with 
prospects good for a large clip of 
sound, healthy wool, and a good lamb- 
ing. 

Not many new men are going into 
the ‘business because of the fact that 
sheep owners have sufficient faith in 
the future to feel like holding on to 
their flocks ; and as the only way a new 
man can get into the business out here 
is to buy an outfit already established, 
he finds himself up against a stiff prop- 
osition, especially as real money is 
tight—as is always the case in Dem- 
ocratic times—so most of them will 
have to wait until after the election in 
1916, and the end of the European con- 
flict. 

Stock ewes of good quality and fair 
age cannot be bought here now at less 
than $6.00 per head. 

There is a feeling current among the 
sheep growers here that lambs raised 
the latter days of March and during 
April prove more profitable than May 
lambs. This has been tried by taking 
in the ewes thirty days before lambing 
and feeding them alfalfa. and corn un- 
til they and their lambs went back to 
the range. By providing shelter all 
the lambs can be saved in this way. 

This has been an expensive method, 
although profitable, and it is the writ- 
er’s opinion that equally good results 
can be obtained by substituting stock 
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beets as feed. This would eliminay 
the corn expense—which is heavy—gl. 
together, and reduce the amount of hay 
necessary. From forty to fifty tons 9 
stock beets can be raised on an acre 
and if well siloed in the ground ang 
kept from freezing, they will be jp 
good condition in the spring and wil 
make a cheap feed and one which will 
produce a good flow of milk in the 
ewes. 

Growers are hoping the feeders wil 
come out with a profit this year a 
that will create a better market for 
the coming lamb crop; but the write 
knows from practical experience thai 
the feeder here must get $9.00 per cwt 
for his finished lambs in order to show 
a decent profit. The lambs went into 
the feed lots this fall at an averag 
price of $5.75 per cwt., and while hay 
has been reasonable and corn at the 
beginning was $1.25, corn is now sel: 
ing at $1.52 per cwt., which means 
shoveling money into the lambs in big 


‘bunches. 


We are glad to see you trying t 


stimulate a movement for the exterm- 


ination of coyotes. They are ott 
greatest pest and we feel toward them 
about as the Kaizer feels toward the 
Scotch Highlanders with their kilt, 
whom he dubs “The Ladies from 
H ;’ we think the coyotes are from 
that region and possess equal tenacity. 
With most of the principle nation 
of the. world apparently bent on & 
terminating each other, it is impossible 
to predict what may befall any indus 
try; the sheep have survived all prev 
ous wars, and their owners now De 
lieve their business to be on as fit 
a foundation as any industry in th 
world and as having as good a chant 
for coming out on top at the end. 
JOHN CAMERON, 
Colorado. 








MUTTON IMPORTS IN 1914. 





From January 1 to December 4 
shipments of dressed mutton to tht 
United States from Uruguay and f 
gentina were: 


Mutton Carcasses Lambs 
Uruguay ............39,896 1,4 
Argentine ........ 87,900 103,218 
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fay | HE DEATH OF MR. HARKNESS. of choice Hampshire ewes, and to mate rams costing $1,500.00. In 1909 he 
with them, the champion ram Royal sent his manager to England with in- 
‘tay *Those who have been reading the Swell, for which he paid $750.00. At structions to purchase 100 of the best 
8 OM tional Wool Grower have read from the same time he purchased three other ewes to be had and no limit was fixed 
ate Mise to time the advertisement of '™S at $250.00 each, his first four as to price. In 1910 Mr. Harkness 





~Biampshires at Walnut Hall Farms, 
‘. onerail, Kentucky. This farm was 


wil owned by Mr. L. V. Harkness, a weal- BRED SHROPSHIRE EWES 

















r thy broker of New York City. It is All large, well wooled, strong boned and robust. Certificate of registry and breeding furn- 
the ith the greatest regret that we an- ished with each ewe sold, with transfer to purchaser. Prices the lowest. Satisfaction guar- 
: anteed. L. M. HARTLEY, Pine Ridge Farm, Salem, Iowa 
will guounce that Mr. Harkness died on Jan- 
raspy 17th at one of his farms in Cali- 








+ for ionia. Aside from the loss to the na- 
rriter 10m of a man of the sterling charac- 
that @ of Mr. Harkness, the loss to the 
seep industry of this country is im- 
measurable. Mr. Harkness had prob- 
int ly done more to place the Hamp- 
“rage shire sheep firmly on this continent 
. hay tat any other breeder. He was a man 
- tego! great wealth, and in establishing 
his great flock of Hampshires in Ken- 
tuky, he drew upon wealth as probab- 
ly no other American sheep breeder 
las ever done. Before taking up the 
Hampshire sheep as his choice, he 
rermmomducted a very careful experiment 
ougodetermine which of the breeds A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes. 


thengvould return the greatest revenue Bred from the best stock to be found in United States 
1 the American mutton producers. As a and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 
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kiltggoatt Of this test he purchased several 
fromglundred native Kentucky ewes and 
fromgiivided them into lots of 100 each. He 
acityg "et purchased rams of the five princi- When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool crower | 
tions pal mutton breeds and mated them to 
ra theewes. The ewes were uniform in 
ssibkeguatacter and with each hundred he 
ndusgett two rams of the same breed. Af- 
previ the breeding was over all the ewes 
y beg ete turned in a common pasture, af- 
frng't Deing ‘branded so as to show the 
a thepeind of ram they had been bred too, 
hanced there kept under the same condi- 
_ ftions until the lambs were ready for 
N, matket. At that time the lambs from 
sradogh breed of rams were carefully 
Neighed and the differences noted. 
14, The same test was carried out the fol- 
bwing year. During both years the 
er fi ambs from the Hampshire rams 
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SI ie cenne tak temeeke che WE ARE OFFERING FOR THE 1915 SEASON 

d Arpetater returns. Mr. Harkness was 500 Purebred Hampshire Ram Lambs dropped in February. Also 1500 Yearling 
how ready to lay the foundation for Rambouillet Rams. Also 500 Lincoin-Rambouillet, First Cross, Rams. 

ange’ greatest flock of Hampshire the WRITE NOW TO THE 





1 igtetld had ever known. In the fall of CUNNINGHAM SHEEP & LAND CO., Pilot Rock, Oregon 
03,218 IMB therefore, he purchased a number 
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went to England in his private yatch 
and motored for weeks through the 
best Hampshire flocks of that country, 
picking up a few of the best from each 
flock. When he was through he had 
bought 662 Hampshire at a cost of $23,- 
000.00. In 1911 he made another im- 
portation of Hampshire rams costing 
him $9,000.00. No sheep were import- 
ed in 1912, but in 1913 he again bought 
$14,000.00 worth of Hampshires in 
England. All this time he was buying 
a few of the ‘best Hampshires that 
were being shown in the United States 
and it is said that in neither this coun- 
try or England the price ever stopped 
him from bringing home anything that 
pleased him. No doubt Mr. Harkness 
has collected at his Kentucky farm a 
flock of Hampshires that cannot be ex- 
ceeded in’ quality anywhere in the 
world. It was one of the great Ameri- 
can sheep farms that all American 
wool growers took pride in, and well 
they might. : 

Unfortunately, the sheep industry of 
this country has received the stimu- 
lus and attention of few men of great 
wealth. Practically all of our sheep 
breeders are men of ordinary means, 
in the business for the profit that it 
might return. Not so with other lines 
of livestock. Wealthy men by the 
scores have gone into the cattle busi- 
the horse business, the dairy 
business, just for the pleasure that the 
business gave to them. Instance after 
instance might be recited of very weal- 
thy men who have taken up the breed- 
ing of dairy cattle as a diversion from 
their regular business. Men of this 
character who do not have to make a 
profit from the business have been of 
enormous value to the animal husban- 
dry of the world. It seems that Mr. 
Harkness was the only man of this 
type who had love enough for the 
sheep to induce the investment of a 
fortune in that enterprise, and his 
death comes therefore as a great loss 
to the entire industry. He leaves a 
son and two daughters and among 
them we hope some way will be found 
to continue the Walnut Hall Hamp- 
shire flock. 


ness, 





‘Have-you -paid your $5.00 dues? 
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FEDERAL MONEY FOR WILD 
ANIMAL DESTRUCTION. 





The agricultural appropriation bill 
now pending before the United States 
senate, having passed the house, con- 
tains an item of $110,000 to be ex- 
pended for the destruction of preda- 
tory wild animals and an investigation 
of the habits of American birds and 
to encourage the breeding of certain 
fur bearing animals. If this feature of 
the bill is retained, it is probable that 
$75,000 of the $110,000 will be avail- 
able for the destruction of predatory 
wild animals in the west. As the bill 
is now before the senate committee, 
this Association has appealed to west- 
ern members of the committee to raise 
this appropriation for the destruction 
of wild animals. We are unable to 
advise whether it will be raised or not, 
but it seems $75,000 will be available 
for this work, beginning on July 1. 





EARLY LAMBS IN IDAHO. 





Late in January we had some very 
cold weather here in Idaho. It caused 
much trouble to sheepmen as all the 
water froze up. I have been watering 
from a warm spring so have not been 
inconvenienced. 

The cottonseed cake is making good 
with me. My ewes that are to lamb 
early are getting about %-pound of 
cake per day and a pound of hay. They 
are on the range every day. These 
ewes are holding their own nicely. I 
began to give them cake early in De- 
cember. 

HUGH SPROAT, Idaho. 





WOOL BALERS. 





We are advised by Williams, Cooper 
& Nephews of Chicago that they have 
sold a considerable number of wool 
balers in the western states. These 
machines have gone to Idaho, Nevada, 
Montana and Wyoming. 

It is the intention of some of the 
larger breeders to grade their clips 
this spring and bale their wool, so 
as to be able to offer it in a more up- 
to-date package. 
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CORRIEDALES IN CALIFORNi, § gUAR! 
The Corriedale sheep imported jnty 
the United States from New Zealanif [t has 
by officers of the United States By. Bip sch 
reau of Animal Industry have pheen§yy cou 
temporarily installed on the farm offi to 
Edward Bullard at Woodland, Cal, §pay fro 
As the climate of New Zealand wa; myotes, 
decidedly different from that of thefjought 
United States, it was thought best thatfjeen vi 
the sheep be left in California until, Saler 
the danger from winter storms in the 
intermountain country had passed fette; 
Along some time next spring it is the the Ore. 
intention of the government to bring§ vents 
these Corriedales to Laramie, Wyo, en to 
where they will be maintained on thef sitions 
farm of F. S. King & Bro., in conner§otion ; 
tion with the government’s flock off; ceric 
Rambouiiiets. sheep, 
a a nu 
WOOL BY: WATER. Bills 
oes anc 
The rates on baled wool from Pacifigieen in' 
coast ports to Boston and Philadel-gad Ida 
phia are now 45 cents per 100 poundsgampin 
Hewever, on account of the war a 
unprecedented demand for  shipping§ Speak 
space has arisen and the water transglits am 
portation companies have advancelgi this s 
their rate on baled wool to 50 cenisgvhen a 
per 100 pounds. On this basis it itwill 1 
going to be possible to move much olfpice let 
the wool from the western states tipi it v 
the Atlantic seaports via the wategment. 
route Jiagero 
While 
TEXAS SHEEP ool 
WILL BE WANTED .; 
‘J { 
} ben be 
Midwinter scarcity of heavy muttomi,,. = 
means a high market for Texas sheef 
this year, especially if they come fa ‘We 


The Texas run depends on rainfall if D0 o. 
that state, feed being the factor. Th Mr, An 
run begins in March and continitg 
through April. 

Seldom before has the prospect ! 
the Texas crop been as bright. It wi 
have a monopoly of the market unles 
there is more stuff on feed than hi 
been located up to this time. 
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jUARD SCHOOLS AGAINST 
RABIES IN OREGON 





It has been found necessary to fence 
Bute schoolhouses in Malheur and Har- 
yy counties with rabbit netting in or- 
#r to protect the school children at 
|. Qpay from the encroachment of mad 
Wagayotes, according to the report 
thefjought by Scott Anderson, who has 
en visiting the Oregon legislature 
at Salem. 
All Stock in Danger. 

Letters received by the members of 
te Oregon legislature state that many 
mrents are afraid to send their chil- 
hfden to school, even with these pre- 
aitions. Sheep men say that the sit- 
ution in many part of Idaho is equally 
#serious, and rabies has_ infected 
sheep, cattle, horses and dogs, as well 
3a number of men. 

Bills providing for a bounty on coy- 





ites and other predatory animals have 
een introduced into both the Oregon 















cific 
ladel- 


yunds. 


md Idaho legislature, with a view to 
swamping out this serious menace. 
Makes Animals Bold. 

Speaking of the prevalence of ra- 
spies among the coyotes and wildcats 
mthis section, Mr. Anderson said that, 
gvhen a coyote is in a normal state, 
gt will not come near a settlement but, 
ponce let it become infected with rabies, 
ad it will make for the nearest settle- 
ment. That is why the animals are so 
piangerous just now. 

While at Vale last Friday at dinner 
nthe Hotel Drexel, Mr. 
wid that a man came rushing in and 
wked for a doctor, saying he had 
ken badly bitten by a mad coyote at 
tishome a short distance from Vale. 

Ask Increased Bounty. 

“We are asking for a 
M50 on coyotes and wild cats,” said 


Anderson 


\TED 








uittons 
, sheep 
ne fat 
fall in 
- Th 
ntinue 


bounty of 


Mt. Anderson, “in order that there may 
*an inducement to hunters to start 
once after these animals, and each 


ect fom. Si . 
| inter takes his life in his hands when 


It will 


less ee alae 
Unt, he is liable to be bitten while in 
an ha 


“rch of the animals. 


tdoes so, for unless he is a good 


‘The removal of the bounty on these 
Mimals a few years ago has allowed 
; papmiem to increase at a rapid rate and, 
MW that they are practically all in- 
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fected with rabies and are biting the 
sheep, the dogs and wild ani- 
mals, they are a serious menace to this 
entire country.” 


other 


Any Measures Justified. 

Mr. Anderson received the follow- 
ing letter from Ray L. Lisle of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, who has been, sent by his depart- 
ment to investigate the situation in 
Vale. 

“Replying to your request for a 
statement regarding rabid coyotes in 
Malheur county, Oregon, I wish to say 
that they have bitten many dogs, cat- 
tle, sheep and horses, causing a con- 
siderable loss to the livestock indus- 
try and making it extremely danger- 
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ous to allow any dogs loose for fear of 
injury to persons. 

“It seems to me that almost any 
measure is justified to enable the coun- 
try to stamp out this menace to the 
people living near it.” 

30ise, Idaho. 
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Capital $300,000.00 


Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Surplus and Profits $20,000.00 
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LIVE STOCK GROWERS’ ATTENTION! 


The Utah Packing & Provision Co., is in the market all the time for 





cattle, sheep and hogs. Call us up by long distance, or wire for prices. 





JOHN PINGREE, President 


Phone 3831 


North Salt Lake 














Salt Lake City. 





This Space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren Co., 
lessees, including the Union Stock Yard of 
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GOOD ADVICE TO SHEARERS. 











The following circular has been 
gent to all sheep shearers by the presi- 
dent of the Sheep Shearers Union: 

“We wish to call your attention to 
Article I, Sec. 9 of our Constitution, 
which reads as follows: “Members of 
gur organization will not uphold poor 










workmanship, or rough treatment of 
sheep, nor uphold members being dis- 
tharged for same.” 

We will expect every member to live 
wp to this section of the Constitution. 
Remember that if a member is not will- 
ig to protect himself, by doing good 
work and handling the sheep and wool 
ithe right way, he is not entitled to 
the protection of his fellow members. 
We will not uphold our members who 
isist upon doing unsatisfactory work, 
for will we uphold nor tolerate the 
tbuse and mistreatment of sheep, by 
fur members. 

Remember, Brother Worker, that 
te sheepmen have large sums of 
Money tied up in their flocks of sheep. 
Pethaps all their wordly means are tied 
up there, and they are depending upon 
the wool and lamib crop from these 
sheep to pay them the interest on the 
money thus tied up. These same sheep- 
men and flock owners furnish us with 
employment whereby we earn our liv- 
ing. We are, to a certain extent, de- 
pendent wpon them for our livelihood. 
They, on the other hand, are depend- 
tit upon us for the work of taking the 
wool off from their sheep. One side of 
the business is dependent upon the 
f ther and there should be a feeling of 
harmony, and a working together of the 
two factions that are thus essential, the 
one to the other. 

In recent visits to the Wool Grow- 
fs’ conventions, I find that the sheep- 
A Mien, for the most part, feel. well to- 
| Watd the Union and Union shearers. 
They know that the best shearers are 
our ranks. They are willing to pay 
the price set by the Union for shearing, 
but they do want to receive good work 
ad good treatment of their sheep and 
| Wool in return for that price. This 
they are surely entitled to receive. 

We wish to impress upon your 
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minds that we are not organized to 
“elevate or boost” shearing prices, but 
to maintain the present existing prices 
that are set by the Union, which we 
believe to be fair and just to all con- 
cerned.” 





Reports from all over the range 
country indicate that an excellent clip 
of wool is now being grown. 
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If each woolgrower would only help 
us to get subscriptions to this paper 
all our troubles would be over. 





FULL MARKET FOR FURS and PELTS 


We are the only strictly commission house in Kansas ak soin order 
to get full prom price for Wool, Hides, Furs and Pelts. consign 
your shipment tous. Shipments sold on the OPEN MARKET on 
their eee MERITS. Quotations gladly furnished. Correspond- 
ence cited. 


C. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION CO. 


1741-1743 Genesee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Opposite Stock Yards. 











JOHNSON, SHARP & CO. 


SUCCEEDING LUCE & MANNING 


Wool Merchants 





LESLY A. JOHNSON 





Special Attention Given Consignments 


232 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON 


GEO. H. L. SHARP 














116-122 Federal Street 


FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Wool Merchants 


Consignments Solicited 


BOSTON 





William Farnsworth 


R. H. Stevenson, Jr. 


E. W. Brigham 











T. S. Conaut | 
| 











Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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FOUR PLY 


PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


“RELIANCE” 





IT’S STILL THE “BROWN’’ KIND 





In response to a demand from some growers for a softer 
more flexible twine than our one ply Reliance, we are now pre- 
pare to furnish a FOUR PLY twine—made from the same 
high grade unbleached Kraft paper stock. We find that it 
makes a remarkable strong soft twine. Your Grocer or Hard- 
ware dealer, will tell you that genuine “Kraft” is the strong- 
est, most serviceable paper on the market. What’s true of 


CONE PLY 





Wrapping paper is likewise true of paper twines. 


You don’t 


buy this twine for Looks, but for Service. 


Four ply costs more to make than one ply and will be sold 
at an advance of 1% cents per pound. Take your choice. 


DON’T FORGET 


Four Ply 





RELIANCE One Ply 


Have Much Greater Strength Than Any Other Paper Twine 





Resists Grease and Moisture Better Than Any Other 


Packed for Shipment 
Both Four and One Ply 


250 lengths, 8% ft. each, to a Bunch, 10 
Bunches to a Package—4 Packages pack- 
edin a burlap bale for shipping. Burlap 
bale, therefore, contains 10,000 pieces, 
8% ft. long: weight about 220 pounds. 


Western Distributers 


Bemis Omaha Bag Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Bemis Bros, Bag Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Seattle, Wash, 

Z. C, M. L, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

T. C, Power & Co., Helena, Mort. 
Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. 


SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO. 


Chicago, Ill. : Cleveland, Ohio 


3 St. Louis, Mo. 3 Omaha, Neb. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE COYOTE AS A FUR BEARER 





A. B. Shubert, Chicago, II. 

It is a well known fact that the eoy- 
ote is a nuisance to the sheep raiser, 
but his hide is of value to the furrier 
if it is taken off in mid-winter and 
properly handled. 

It takes but little more time to skip 
and stretch the hide in a proper manner 
and the value of the skin is thereby 
doubled in value. 

In the modern working of the coyote 
pelt, it is necessary to leave the head 
on and that the hide should be taken 
off over the head and not opened up 














Figure l—Hide Destroyed by Removal of Scalp, 


through the belley, in other words, the 
skin should be cased and not open. By 
casing them you preserve the most 
valuable part of the fur intact, that i 
the belly. This is the most valuable 
part of the wolf to the manufacture! 
and the most valuable part, for it # 
lighter in color and can be used in im 
tation of lynx, skunk or the fancy dye 
of the blue fox, or, in fact, most any 
color that the manufacturer desifes 
The mane is of no use. That has ® 
be cut out by the furrier, but in tt 
manufacturing of what is known as tht 
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) _— which has been so popu- 
hr tne past few seasons, the head is 
for mounting. <A_ well 
mid-winter caught coyote can 
4°0 “any of the above colors and 
ie? ‘better imitation of the high 
ited furs than any other article oi 
iia toearers. 
sais surprising the thousands of 
i ttand poorly handled coyotes we re- 
i@. during the fur season. One 
apR.d think that the trappers would be 
4ixious to obtain the highest price pos- 
sible to obtain for their merchandise, 
wd that they could readily see the 
lifference between well handled goods 
ad poorly handled goods, but they 
don’t seem to. The most of them think 
that it is only necessary to skin the 
aimal in any old way and handle it 
rgardlessly and that the same money 
an be obtained for a poorly handled 
skin as for a well handled skin. 
To better illustrate how the hand- 
ling of the wolf pelt by the trapper ap- 
| to the buyer, we submit three 
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Figure 2—Comparison of Well Cased and Poorly 
Cased Skin. 


fhotographs. Exhibit No. 1 will show 
the difference between the cased, head- 
ls wolf and a perfect handled cased 
kin with the head on. Exhibit No. 2 
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shows the difference between a perfect 
handled cased skin and a poorly hand- 
led one. Exhibit No. 3 is a perfect 
handled open skin and a very poorly 














Figure 3—Well Handled Open Skin and Poorly 
Handled One. 


handled open skin. It is not necessary 
for one to be an expert in furs to see 
the difference and how that difference 
would appeal to the buyer, and you 
must bear in mind the fact that these 
skins have been put into a better shape 
after we received them than they were 
when they were originally received by 
us, in other words, we have done all 
we could to make the imperfect skins 
look as good as possible to the manu- 
facturer. 

The popularity of the coyote with 
the consumers of manufactured furs 
must be recognized as a fact when the 
house of A. B. Shubert, Inc., at the 
present time is paying only a trifle low- 
er prices for them than we paid Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, while the discount in the 
value of every other fur bearer is fully 
50 per cent lower than January 1, 1914. 





SHEEP CLEAN DITCHES. 





It is not profitable to confine sheep on 
a diet of weeds, but it is particularly no- 
ticeable that farms on which sheep are 
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raised are usually free from weeds. 
Sheep will eat 90 per cent of the weed 
pests in this country. This fact is one 
of the main reasons why farmers should 
have sheep on cultivated farms. Dur- 
ing the past summer the Reclamation 
Service has tried the experiment of 
running sheep on the canal banks on 
the Salt River project in Arizona for 
the purpose of keeping down the John- 
son grass, which is a serious menace 
to the orderly maintenance of canals 
in that section. The sheep proved sat- 
isfactory and profitable in this work, 
and it is thought that future trials along 
this line will result in increased profit. 
—Reclamation Record. 





KILLING COYOTES. 





We always keep one or two experi- 
enced trappers on our range during 
the winter and we destroy coyotes by 
the hundreds, still they seem to thrive 
and increase. 

J. D. WOODRUFF, Wyoming. 





SHEEP BREEDING IN JAPAN. 





(Consul General George H. Scid- 
more, Yokohama.) 


Imports of wool into Japan. now 
amount to about $7,000,000 a year, with 
a tendency to increase along with the 
increased demand for woolen textiles. 
It is therefore considered important to 
breed sheep in Japan. A Tokyo com- 
mercial agency bulletin says that ex- 
periments are being made at the farm 
of Marquis Matsukata and in Chiba 
prefecture, while the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce is encour- 
aging some villages in the island of 
Hokkaido to breed sheep. The de 
partment has decided to appropriate 
about $15,000 for sheep breeding in 
1915. It may be impossible to make 
sheep breeding as prosperous in Japan 
as in foreign countries, on account of 
geographical and other conditions, but 
if encouraged and carried on as a sub- 
sidiary business of farmers; some of 
the domestic demand may be met. In 
view of this the department seems very 
eager to encourage stock farming. 
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PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


“RELIANCE” 


FOUR PLY 





CONE PLY 


IT’S STILL THE “BROWN’’ KIND 





In response to a demand from some growers for a softer 
more flexible twine than our one ply Reliance, we are now pre- 
pare to furnish a FOUR PLY twine—made from the same 
high grade unbleached Kraft paper stock. We find that it 
makes a remarkable strong soft twine. Your Grocer or Hard- 
ware dealer, will tell you that genuine “Kraft” is the strong- 
What’s true of 
You don’t 


est, most serviceable paper on the market. 
Wrapping paper is likewise true of paper twines. 
buy this twine for Looks, but for Service. 


Four ply costs more to make than one ply and will be sold 
at an advance of 144 cents per pound. Take your choice. 


DON’T FORGET 


RELIANCE One Ply 
Have Much Greater Strength Than Any Other Paper Twine 
Resists Grease and Moisture Better Than Any Other 


Four Ply 








Packed for Shipment 
Both Four and One Ply 


250 lengths, 8% ft. each, to a Bunch, 10 
Bunches to a Package—4 Packages pack- 
edin a burlap bale for shipping. Burlap 
bale, therefore, contains 10,000 pieces, 
8% ft. long: weight about 220 pounds. 


Western Distributers 


Bemis Omaha Bag Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Bemis Bros, Bag Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Seattle, Wash, 

Z C. M. L, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mont. 
Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. 


SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO. 


Chicago, Ill. : Cleveland, Ohio 


: St. Louis, Mo. : Omaha, Neb. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE COYOTE AS A FUR BEARER 





A. B. Shubert, Chicago, III, 

It is a well known fact that the coy. 
ote is a nuisance to the sheep raiser, 
but his hide is of value to the furrie 
if it is taken off in mid-winter and 
properly handled. 


It takes but little more time to skip# 


and stretch the hide in a proper manne 
and the value of the skin is thereby 
doubled in value. 

In the modern working of the coyote 
pelt, it is necessary to leave the head 
on and that the hide should be taken 
off over the head and not opened 














Figure 1—Hide Destroyed by Removal of Scalp, 


through the belley, in other words, the 
skin should be cased and not open. BY 
casing them you preserve the most 
valuable part of the fur intact, that is 
the belly. This is the most valuable 
part of the wolf to the manufacture 
and the most valuable part, for it # 
lighter in color and can be used in im 
tation of lynx, skunk or the fancy dye 
of the blue fox, or, in fact, most amy 
color that the manufacturer desifes 
The mane is of no use. That has ® 
be cut out by the furrier, but in the 
manufacturing of what is known as tht 
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animal scarf, which has been so popu- 
lar the past few seasons, the head is 
necessary for mounting. A well 
jurred, mid-winter caught coyote can 
be dyed any of the above colors and 
mekes a better imitation of the high 
pfited furs than any other article oi 
jut Learers. 

It's surprising the thousands of 
openand poorly handled coyotes we re- 
ceive during the fur season. One 
woull think that the trappers would be 
amious to obtain the highest price pos- 
ble to obtain for their merchandise, 
and that they could readily see the 
difference between well handled goods 
ad poorly handled goods, but they 
don’t seem to. The most of them think 
that it is only necessary to skin the 
aimal in any old way and handle it 
regardlessly and that the same money 
can be obtained for a poorly handled 
skin as for a well handled skin. 

To better illustrate how the hand- 
ling of the wolf pelt by the trapper ap- 
peals to the buyer, we submit three 

















Figure 2—Comparison of Well Cased and Poorly 
Cased Skin. 


photographs. Exhibit No. 1 will show 
the difference between the cased, head- 
ls wolf and a perfect handled cased 
skin with the head on. Exhibit No. 2 
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shows the difference between a perfect 
handled cased skin and a poorly hand- 
led one. Exhibit No. 3 is a perfect 
handled open skin and a very poorly 

















Figure 3—Well Handled Open Skin and Poorly 
Handled One. 


handled open skin. It is not necessary 
for one to be an expert in furs to see 
the difference and how that difference 
would appeal to the buyer, and you 
must bear in mind the fact that these 
skins have been put into a better shape 
after we received them than they were 
when they were originally received by 
us, in other words, we have done all 
we could to make the imperfect skins 
look as good as possible to the manu- 
facturer. 

The popularity of the coyote with 
the consumers of manufactured furs 
must be recognized as a fact when the 
house of A. B. Shubert, Inc., at the 
present time is paying only a trifle low- 
er prices for them than we paid Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, while the discount in the 
value of every other fur bearer is fully 
50 per cent lower than January 1, 1914. 





SHEEP CLEAN DITCHES. 





It is not profitable to confine sheep on 
a diet of weeds, but it is particularly no- 
ticeable that farms on which sheep are 
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raised are usually free from weeds. 
Sheep will eat 90 per cent of the weed 
pests in this country. This fact is one 
of the main reasons why farmers should 
have sheep on cultivated farms. Dur- 
ing the past summer the Reclamation 
Service has tried the experiment of 
running sheep on the canal banks on 
the Salt River project in Arizona for 
the purpose of keeping down the John- 
son grass, which is a serious menace 
to the orderly maintenance of canals 
in that section. The sheep proved sat- 
isfactory and profitable in this work, 
and it is thought that future trials along 
this line will result in increased profit. 
—Reclamation Record. 





KILLING COYOTES. 





We always keep one or two experi- 
enced trappers on our range during 
the winter and we destroy coyotes by 
the hundreds, still they seem to thrive 
and increase. 

J. D. WOODRUFF, Wyoming. 





SHEEP BREEDING IN JAPAN. 





(Consul General George H. Scid- 
more, Yokohama.) 


Imports of wool into Japan.._now 
amount to about $7,000,000 a year, with 
a tendency to increase along with the 
increased demand for woolen textiles. 
It is therefore considered important to 
breed sheep in Japan. A Tokyo com- 
mercial agency bulletin says that ex- 
periments are being made at the farm 
of Marquis Matsukata and in Chiba 
prefecture, while the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce is encour- 
aging some villages in the island of 
Hokkaido to breed sheep. The de- 
partment has decided to appropriate 
about $15,000 for sheep breeding in 
1915. It may be impossible to make 
sheep breeding as prosperous in Japan 
as in foreign countries, on account of 
geographical and other conditions, but 
if encouraged and carried on as a sub- 
sidiary business of farmers, some of 
the domestic demand may be met. In 
view of this the department seems very 
eager to encourage stock farming. 
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640-ACRE HOMESTEAD. quired to make permanent improve. § eter < 

“THE SALT OF THE EARTH ments upon the land entered before } ty Pt! 

—THAT SALTY SALT” On January 18th the U. S. House of final proof is submitted tending to jp. | tiguou 

A QUES Serre OO Tearing of Representatives passed the following crease the value of the same for stock. | See. 

Salt in large lumps, loose in car, or ground bill which is now pending before the raising purposes, of the value of not | head © 
fine in sacks, THE STRCNGEST AND BEST ° : 

STOCK FEEDING AND REFRIGERATING SALT Senate. less than $1.25 per acre, and at leaot f) t the 

edt banes ee To provide for stock-raising home- one-half of such improvements shall be || acitiz« 

GUNNISON VALLEY SALT CO. steads, and for other purposes. placed upon the land within three years } entere’ 

REDMOND, UTAH : i 
Be it enacted by the Senate and. after the date of entry thereof. stad |. 
House of Representatives of the United Sec. 4. That any homestead ertry- } lanc ‘ 


States of America in Congress assem- man of lands of the character heein } act, th 
bled, that from and after the passage described, who has not submitted fnal } hupdre 
of this act it shall be lawful for any proof upon his existing entry, shal, | sable 
person qualified to make entry under have the right to-enter, subject to the } tional 
the homestead laws of the United provisions of this act, such amount of | no lan 
States to make a stock-raising home- contiguous lands designated for entry } «tt ad; 
stead entry for not exceeding six hun- under the provisions of this act as shal] | quired 
dred and forty acres of unappropriated not, together with the amount em- } provid 
unreserved public land in reasonably braced in his original entry, exceed } mitting 
compact form: provided, however, that six hundred and forty acres, and resi- | las ne 
Salt Lake City.Jtah the land so entered shall theretofore dence upon the original entry shall be } ent 
have been designated by the Secretary credited on both entries, but improve- } conv 
id of the Interior as “stock-raising lands.” ments must be made on the additional [5 occ 
onsolt ated Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the entry equal to $1.25 for each acre Ji lieu 


Ol, Interior is: hereby authorized, on ap- thereof. office 

age plication or otherwise, to designate as Sec. 5. That persons who have sub- | title to 
° 

eM achine Go. 











stock-raising lands subject to entry mitted final proof upon, or received | the la: 
under this act lands the surface of patent for, lands of the character here- } *t, bu 
which is, in his opinion, chiefly valu- in described under the homestead laws, } the prc 























Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers able for grazing and raising forage and who own and reside upon the land } "Ww et 
EWOOLEGROWERS SUPPLIES crops, do not contain merchantable so acquired, may, subject to the pro- of exis 

"At 52 Places in Utah and Idaho timber, are not susceptible of irriga- visions of this act, make additional en- modifi¢ 
ee tion from any known source of water try for and obtain patent to contiguous lands 


supply, and are of such character that lands designated for entry under the herein 
six hundred and forty acres are rea- provisions of this act, which, together })*t to 
sonably required for the support of a with the area theretofore acquired un- and ur 
family : provided, that the Secretary of der the homestead law, shall not ex} the 
the interior shall not designate for en- ceed six hundred and forty acres, on })!scri 
try under this act land of which, owing proof of the expenditure required by Sec, 
to its general character or general con- this act on account of permanent im- }"sions 
ditions, in his opinion, six hundred and provements upon the additional entry. apply 
forty acres clearly will not support a Sec. 6. That in the event there are [4 




















family. not contiguous lands in area sufficient | Sec. 

Sec. 3. That any qualified home- to complete an entry of six hundred }Men o 

The most economical and perfect stead entryman may make entry under and forty acres, as provided for in this | add 
stock salt in the world. The proof the homestead laws of lands so desig- act, the entryman or patentee shall have, 1 


is inthe use. Manufactured by INLAND nated by the Secretary of the Interior, have the right to enter within a radius |'ion o 
CRYSTAL SALT CO., Producers of Royal according to legal subdivisions, in areas of ten miles from his first entry subject }"¢ pr 
Crystal Salt, Salt Lake City, Utah. not exceeding six hundred and forty to the same requirements as specified } Us to 


acres, and in compact form so far as for contiguous additional entires, lands | *ipied 
SULPHURIZED may be subject to the provisions of in reasonably compact form which have [ma 
this act, and secure title thereto by ‘been designated for entry under the }" this 


compliance with the terms of the home- provisions of this act, that shall, to }ands 

| ROCK S ALT | stead laws: provided, that instead of gether with the first entry, not exceed [oT mo 
cultivation as required by the home- six hundred and forty acres: provided, |" ad¢ 

fe ee NS stead laws the entryman shall be re- that the entryman shall be required tf /"€no 








13, February, 1915. © 
ve- § enter ali contiguous areas open to en- 
ore | tty prior to the entry of any noncon- 
in. | tiguous land. 
ck | Sec. 7. That any person who is the 
not | head of a family, or who has arrived 
ast ‘i the age of twenty-one years and is 
de | acitizen of the United States, who has 
ars | entered Or acquired under the home- 
sad laws, prior to the passage hereof, 
ry- | lang Of the character described in this 
ule act, the area of which is less than six 
nal | huedred and forty acres, and who is 
hal, | mable to exercise the right of addi- 
the | tional entry herein conferred because 
tof | m0 lands subject to entry under this 
itry | act adjoin the tract so entered or ac- 
hall | quired or lie within the ten-mile limit 
em- | provided for in this act, may, upon sub- 
seed | mitting proof that he resides upon and 
resi- | fas not sold or encumbered the land 
1 be }90 entered or acquired, relinquish or 
ove- |reconvey to the United States the land 
onal #80 occupied, entered, or acquired, and 
acre 42 lieu thereof, within the same land- 
office district, may enter and acquire 
sub- | title to six hundred and forty acres of 
ived [the land subject to entry under this 
vere- fact, but must show compliance with all 
aws, | tte provisions of this act respecting the 
land "ew entry and with-all the provisions 
pro- Ji existing homestead laws except as 
len- } Modified herein: provided, that the 
uous J ands so relinquished or reconveyed as 
- the Phetein provided shall thereafter be sub- 
ether fiett to disposition only on such terms 
{ un- f4d under such rules and regulations 
t ex-§% the Secretary of the Interior may 
s, on pitescribe. 
d by Sec. 8. That the commutation pro- 
t im- }Visions of the homestead laws shall not 
ntry. {ply to any entries made under this 
e are pact. 
icient } Sec. 9. That any homestead entry- 
ndred j™en or patentees who shall be entitled 
n this [additional entry under this act shall 
shall }have, for thirty days after the designa- 
adius Jtlon of lands subject to entry under 
abject | te provisions of this act and contigu- 
acified |S to those entered or owned and oc- 
lands f‘upied by him, the preferential right 
1 have | make additional entry as provided 
¢ the |" this act: provided, that where such 
11, to }lands contiguous to the lands of two 
exceed | more entrymen or patentees entitled 
wided, 1° additional entries under this section 
red t0 /@not sufficient in area to enable such 
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SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


Z.C. M. I. Drug Store 
WOOL BAGS 


We handle more Wool Bags 
than any dealer in the inter- 
mountain region. 


PAPER TWINE 


‘«Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength, 


SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 


SOFT ARKANSAS and 
= LILY WHITE OIL 
SALT LAKE CITY, STONES 




















Attention Wool Growers 


Salter Bros. & Co. 


Wool Brokers 


216 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Solicit wool shipments for direct sale to 
the mills. Always sold subject to ship- 
per's consent. Liberal advances. Best 
of references. 


























AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SALT LAKE 


Manufacturers of 


Standard, full weight 4 pound 


JUTE, OVERSEWED WOOL BAGS 


Sales Agents for 


WORTENDYKE’S Freece TWINE 


WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 

















Western Agents 


310 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 


AYRES, BRIDGES & CO. 
Wool Merchants 


200 SUMMER sTREET BOSTON, MASS. 


GODDING & CHADWICK 6O,, 


P. 0. Box No. 635, Albuquerque, New Mexico 














Before Disposing of Your 
Wool, Phone or Write— 


COFFIN & GILMORE 
Wool Merchants 





Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








PHILADELPHIA, : 
Large Handlers of Western Wools 


PA. 


Phone, Wasatch 4570 
J. A. KEARNS, Agent 
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entrymen to secure by additional entry 
the maximum amounts to which they 
are entitled, the Secretary of the In- 


THE 
SHEEPMEN’S HEADQUARTERS 


350 Rooms—175 With Bath 
Rates, $1 to $5 Per Day 


ORTLAND OREGON 











HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $2z.0o PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


«*The very best of everything at sensible 
prices’’ 




















EUROPEAN HOTEL 


Within two blocks of all 
Mormon interests and in 
the heart of the city. 





Free Auto Bus 


B. B/RAME 
150 rooms $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 
75 rooms with bath $1.50 to $2.00 

per day. 
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terior is authorized to make an equit- 
able division of the lands among the 
several entrymen or patentees, apply- 
ing to exercise preferential rights, such 
division to be in tracts of not less than 
forty acres, and so made as to equalize 
as nearly as possible the area which 
such entrymen and patentees will ac- 
quire by adding the tracts embraced 
in additional entries to the lands orig- 
inally held or owned by them: pro- 
vided further, that where but one forty- 
acre tract of vacant land may adjoin 
the lands of two or more entrymen or 
patentees entitled to exercise prefer- 
ential right hereunder, the tract in 
question may be entered by the person 
who first submits to the local land of- 
fice his application to exercise said pre- 
ferential right. 

Sec. 10. That any person who has 
heretofore acquired title to land of the 
character designated in this act under 
any of the homestead laws of the 
United States and who is the owner 
and occupant of the land so acquired 
may purchase from the United States, 
not exceeding three hundred and 
twenty acres of stock-raising lands, as 
designated by this act, or unappropri- 
ated and unreserved lands valuable 
only for grazing contiguous to his said 
homestead, upon paying to the United 
States the sum of $1.25 per acre for 
such lands, under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, which said 











The Kenyon Hotel « Maxims Cafe 


Invites the Sheepmen and their friends at special rates. 


DAVID MATTSON 
Proprietor 

















More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel im the United States. 








CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


Rates $1.00 and up. 
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land, together with the area thereto. 
fore acquired under the homestegg 
laws, shall not exceed six hundred and 
forty acres. 

Sec. 11. That all entries made and 
patents issued under the provisions ¢° 
this act shall be subject to and contain 
a reservation to the United States of 
all the coal and other minerals in the 
lands so entered and patented, togetyer 
with the right to prospect for, nine, 
and remove the same. 





SOUTHERN BREEDERS 
HOLD LAMBS 





So far very little trade in southern 
lambs has been reported either in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee or Virginia. Last 
season commission houses cleaned up 
big money on early contracts and 
growers are disposed to hold this sea- 
son until later in expectation of a high 
market while Colorados are running. 

Many southern lambs sold at $9.0 
at the Ohio River last spring and pre- 
diction is made that these prices will 
be repeated. 

Mark Smith of the Kentucky Exper 
iment Station, figures the Tennessee 
and Kentucky crop some 50,000 less 
than that of last year when growers 
were able to sell ewes at the same price 
as lambs. Breeding stock was per 
mitted to go to the shambles with the 
intention of replacing with wester 
stock in the fall which proved to be im 
possible. J. Ek 





TOO MUCH WOOL. 





One of our readers writes us: “If! 
were to find fault with the National 
Wool Grower it would be that you de 
vote too much attention to wool aml 
not enough to mutton. In my ow 
flock of sheep last year just 31 pet 
cent of my income came from wodl 
and the balance from the sale of shee) 
and lambs. But I shipped early lambs 
and thereby got a little larger returm 
from that source than the averagt 
sheepman receives.” 

Editor’s Note. We admit that mutch 
of the space of this paper has been de 
voted to the Merino sheep. That! 
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sot done from the standpoint of wool 
slone but because we believe that the 
western Sheep industry is founded on 
the Merino ewe and if we get very far 
way from her we will be startled in 
4. few years to find that our supply of 
sheep has disappeared just because we 
have lost the blood needed to make a 
sheep profitable on the range. Breeders 
of mutton rams must view this matter 
ina broad and farseeing light and must 
appreciate that unless we maintain an 
adequate supply of ewes carrying at 
last 50 per cent of Merino blood the 
demand for mutton rams will greatly 
diminish. 

The public is generally coming to 
believe that wool is a by-product of the 
sheep. Such an impression is an error 
fatal to the future of the industry. In 
sod average range flocks producing 
mitton lambs wool, in average years, 
should return about 40 per cent of the 
goss income from the flock. In esti- 
mating the gross income from, range 
sheep you could not take 3,000 ewes 
ad compare the income from their 
lambs with their income from wool 
for in every well regulated flock are a 
lbtof ewes and rams that had no lambs 
as well as all the yearling ewes. If 
the wool from all the sheep owned is 
pitted against all the lambs sold it will 
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mately 40 per cent of the total income. 
Also wool money comes at a time of 
yaar when the sheepman needs it and 
it saves payment of a lot of interest 
that would otherwise have to be paid. 
Wool is not a by-product and never 
will be. 

I 





ADVANCE IN WOOL PRICES. 





| The following table shows the rela- 


ve prices for English wool on Janu- 
aty 8th of this year, as compared with 
the same date last year: 
1915 

Lincoln wethers....27% cents 
Shropshire 

eS 36 cents 
Uxford Down ........ 33%4 cents 


1914 
24 cents 


31 cents 
29 cents 





e 
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Thousands of 
killed this winter. 


coyotes have been 
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THE BEST SERVICE 


FOR BANKS AND STOCKMEN 
HAVING ANY TRANSACTIONS 
AT THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
MARKET IS SECURED BY AN 


ACCOUNT WITH 
EXCHANGE B ANK 


THE LIVE STOCK séroncc 


OF CHICAGO 
“‘TME BANK OF GOOD SERVICE” 
CAPITAL $1,250,000 RESOURCES $15,000,000 




















The McIntyre Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Is for the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Headquarters 

















The Most Modern Fire-proof Building in the 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


City 









































WHEN YOU ARE READY FOR THE 


PRINTING 


of that Catalogue, Prospectus, Booklet, Folder or anything that goes 
to upbuild your business, it would be well to confer with a printing 
house that can give you a product which will accomplish what you 
intended it to. You will find no printers better equipped to do 
the work and do it in the way it should be done than the 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


We print the Wool Grower and many Salt Lake’s Printers 


other high-class publications. 
W. G. ROMNEY. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
ed 





J. Q. RYAN. 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 





and all kinds of 


STOCK-MARKING DEVICES 
RIBBON ano METAL BADGES 


PHONE 304 65 W. BROADWAY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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DISCOURAGING 
SHEEP FEEDERS 
“Market conditions so far this year 
have not been calculated to encourage 
feeders,” said C. H. Shurte. “Such 
wide fluctuations are ruinous. With 
light receipts and both pelts and by- 
products realizing the highest prices on 
record, stability would have been log- 
ical, and yet the reverse has happened. 
We hear considerable about the high 
cost of living, but nobody cares which 





end of the stick the producer holds. 
Erratic markets and wide fluctuations 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—R. A. JACKSON, 
Dayton, Washington. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 





put the big feeders of other days out 
of business, and now the same influ- 
ence is discouraging the farmer feed- 
ers. Unless reform is effected, killers 
and consumers will be under the neces- 
sity of depending for winter mutton 
supply on grass stuff put away in freez- 
ers during the summer months. Con- 
tention that prices have ruled higher 
than in former years, is dodging the 
issue, as added cost of production must 
be considered and thin stuff is higher 
than fat stuff was valued a few years 





ago. This year the feeder who let go 








AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 


Organized 1884. 4750 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock $5.00. No Annual Dues. 
Volume XXIX Opened October 1, 1914. 
Printed Matter, Blanks, and Information 
FREE upon Application to the Secretary. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Pres., South Omaha, Neb. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 





early saved a feed bill, and made some 
money, but the man who hung on is 
nursing red-eyed regret.” 





AFTER THE COYOTES. 





Hope you succeed in your poison 
campaign. We use three grains of 
strychnine in a capsule inserted in a 
small cube of meat. Before inserting 
the capsule we wrap it in waxed paper 
so the juice of the meat will not dis- 





solve it. We use meat in place of tal- 








American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 


COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
then B. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 








low, for mice and squirrels will not 
touch meat like they do the tallow. 

If your association could only get 
the forest rangers to strew baits in 
the National Forests it would be a 
great factor in ridding the range of 
coyotes. ‘ 

The greatest menance to the range 
business today are wolves and coyotes. 
It is not a great deal of trouble to put 
out 5,000 baits and if a few more sheep- 
men would help with the work our 
losses would be reduced. 

T. B. CARPENTER, Utah. 
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MONTANA UNLOADED EARLY. 


——y 


According to S. M. Parham, thef VOL. 
Montana operator, the bulk of the 


sheep and lambs put on hay in that 
state, and intended for the eastern mar. 
kets, have already been run. The bal. 
ance is either contracted to go to the 
Pacific coast, or has been bought by 
Missouri river packers. Cudahy hag 
been a free buyer in Montana. Most 
of the sheep fed at the sugar mill will 
go West. 

It is estimated that winter hay feed: 
ing in Montana and Idaho will not ex: 
ceed 50 per cent of the volume of las 
season. During the first three month 
of 1914 receipts from those sources af 
Chicago were a strong influence on 
prices, and furnished Colorado feeder 
this disastrous competition. J. E. PJ 
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The Oregon-Washington Railroa 
and Navigation Company has just file 
a new rule effective March Ist, impos 
ing a charge for cleaning and disinfect 
ing cars and stockyards. Where dis 
infection is ordered by either the staté}ys 
or federal governments a charge fois 
disinfecting single decks of $2.50 an 
$4.00 for double decks will be madeji 
Also a charge of $4.00 for disinfectin 
each stockyard pen. If such a charg 
is justified these charges are certain] 
too high. 


AVERAGE AND TOP PRICES. 








January’s top price on sheep at Chig" 
cago was $6.85 and on $9.08 
Average bulk and top prices for them 
several weeks follow: 
Week ending 

Bulk of Sheep 

9..$5.25@6.50 
16... 5.00@6.00 
23... 5.25@6.40 
30... 5.50@6.50 
Week Top Average 
ending Sheep 
Jan. 9.$6.60@5.80 
Jan. 16.. 6.40@5.55 
Jan. 23.. 6.60@5.75 
Jan. 30.. 6.85@6.00 


lambs 


Bulk of Lambg" 
$8.25@8.75 
7.75(a8.00 
7.75@8.00 
6.85@8.75 fem 
Top Average 
Lambs 
$9,00@8.50 
8.75@8.30 
8.65@8.30 
8.90@8.50 
J. EP. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 





